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NEXT STEPS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES* 
ISAIAH BOWMAN 


N OSLER’S foreword to Vallery-Radot’s Life of Pasteur 

we read, “Blessed is he who carries within himself a God, 
an ideal, and who obeys it: ideal of art, ideal of science, ideal 
of the gospel virtues, therein lie the springs of great thoughts 
and great actions; they all reflect light from the Infinite.” It 
is one of the primary purposes of the universities to teach 
through the example of men inspired by ideals, great men 
who anticipate if they do not create destiny and who lead 
others by the transforming power of their work and their 
dreams. The “next steps” for American universities should 
be taken on the road toward their ideals—by which I mean 
their unrealized ideas and aspirations. Once we define these 
ideas we go forward with assurance, no matter how great 
the difficulties. 

The work of the universities is never completed, because 
the training of youth is an unending process and because the 
task of discovering new truth and interpreting it in the light 
of the recorded experiences of men, and the restudy of the 
principles of organized living are likewise unending. Not 
once but over and over again in timeless continuation the 
human mind searches for the deeper meanings of things from 
fresh points of view and by new techniques. The next steps 
we take are therefore toward the realization of some of the 
old and enduring ideas that have guided advancing civiliza- 
tion and of new ideas born of the period in which we live. 


* This paper was read at a meeting of the Southern University Conference, 
Louisville, Kentucky, December 6, 1935, and is published through the courtesy 
and codperation of the author. 
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If Plato were here tonight he would feel at home through- 
out the evening, I feel sure. He would recognize, first, the 
presence of reason and experiment in the proposals we put 
forward and in the examples we commend. We do not be- 
lieve that any graven tablets, either from the mount or from 
the laboratory, contain the last word, however sure we seem 
to be that they carry some measure of eternal truth. A 
Mayan glyph indicates this point of view neatly, “always in 
the center shall come another word.” We believe that mar- 
vellous advances can yet be made in our civilization without 
the loss of a saving measure of individualism if men do not 
weary in the search and fall back, fatigued or defeated, upon 
static convictions and beliefs. To approach through reason 
an understanding of both the natural and the social phenome- 
na of man and his earth, and to insist upon fresh interpreta- 
tion as a sequent of fresh discovery—these correlative proc- 
esses may be called the inexhaustible springs of action in the 
scholarly endeavor of the universities, the secret of their pro- 
ductive and reproductive powers. 

One of the next steps in university development is clearly 
to translate this truth into vital terms that will enable young 
men and women to realize them in thought and eventual action. 
Thus alone can the learning of the schools come to full fruition 
in general education which has been said to be “a somewhat 
melancholy record of misdirected energy, stupid routine, and 
narrow one-sidedness. It seems to be only at rare moments 
in the history of the human mind that an enthusiasm for 
knowledge and a many-sided interest in the things of the in- 
tellect stir the dull waters of educational commonplace. What 
was a revelation to one generation becomes an unintelligent 
routine to the next.”* Only by advancing knowledge can we 


hope to diffuse it in a dynamic sense. 

No one is educated who has not gained a sense of dis- 
covery. Education should be a voyage of discovery. Curios- 
ity supplies the motive power for the voyage; reason is the 
“Mariner’s Mirror” ; inquiry makes the entries in the log book 


* Hastings Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1895), II, 705. 
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and interprets them; the highest development of mind and 
character is the cargo. 

The choice of ports in our voyage is not an easy one when 
alluring pictures of many ports adorn every social prospectus. 
Shall education attempt to select the port toward which we 
sail or is its purpose to train men in the principles of selec- 
tion? Must it deal only with the past, with the selections men 
have already made, and with the battered shipwrecks that 
strew old voyagers’ lanes? Of what use is it to learn naviga- 
tion if we are not preparing to sail toward some port? In- 
evitably a choice of ports must be made by every citizen. How 
does one go about making a rational choice? There is in- 
volved in the answer—whatever answer—research, and there 
is also involved a lively imagination. A vision of possibilities 
has always preceded new and more desirable realities. 

“A job is our first requirement,” objects a prospective 
student voyager, “and all that you have told is not of the sea 
on which we would sail but of a remote stratosphere of prin- 
ciples and dreams!” “Well,” I would answer, “one of the 
greatest aids to job-finding is to find out what you are good 
for; and what better place in which to look for the answer than 
in the recorded experiences of men? History, biography, and 
science, as well as imaginative literature, art, and music, all 
help you to see yourself as well as to fit yourself. Your full 
powers will never be evoked, your enthusiasm will not last, 
unless you believe in what you do, and you can never reach 
the desired high moment of decision about yourself unless 
you believe that what you propose to do matches your powers. 
One way to know those powers is to measure your interests 
and qualities against those of other men, the men of history 
and the men about you.” Universities have not always asked 
the individual, “What are you good for?” Nor have they 
asked a parallel question, “Have you thought of finding an 
answer in your studies?” Here is a voyage of discovery on 
inner seas as important for character building as that wider 
voyage, for which we prepare students, in the field of creative 
thought. 
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There are two steps which are among the imperatives— 
the process by which we arrive at judgments and the determi- 
nation of our relations with our fellow-men. Why should one 
call them “next steps” when they have always been supposed 
to mark the man of privileged education? Is not judgment 
merely an end product of an accepted system of logic applied 
to well-ascertained facts? Well, if it were, the schools could 
teach judgment and all educated men, so-called, would have 
it! No, there is another component of judgment which may 
be described as insight into men’s minds and behavior. That 
insight is based in part on subtleties of knowledge, curious 
and unique combinations of experiences, an estimate, some- 
times quick and intuitive, of the probabilities of human be- 
havior under given conditions. Judgment is nourished by 
experience and knowledge, but it is above them and may have 
the element of forecast in it. 

No man’s judgment is an infallible guide and that is why 
its cultivation is an individual matter. While one cannot 
teach judgment, one can give some notion of its qualities and 
worth and stimulate a desire to enlarge its scope. Learning 
that has no room for analysis and for judgment is a monastic 
and esoteric influence. “Learning for its own sake” may be 
an intellectual exercise with both good and bad connotations; 
but with the necessity of finding a job and of building a philos- 
ophy of human relationship, we require also and always the 
power of analysis of life’s growing complexities in our con- 
temporary world and the play of judgment as two prelimi- 
naries to action on the part of every truly educated man. This 
is what prepares one for the new experiences that await the 
individual and for new conditions that can be foreseen only 
in very limited degree if at all. This is our “expanding uni- 
verse,” and our social telescopes and microscopes are as yet 
too low-powered to suit our urgent needs. 

Most of learning has of necessity to deal with what has 
happened and has got recorded in books. This condition is a 
convenience from many standpoints, but in some fields of 
knowledge it tends to put thought-that-was in the way of 
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thought-in-progress. It tends to fetter learning and make it 
authoritarian. It results in the fashioning of a weak cane 
called “‘we may safely assume,” or of a crutch labeled “those 
most competent to judge.” It is one reason why every teacher 
should be a productive scholar—that the current of ideas with 
which his students deal should be kept fresh so that youth 
turns naturally toward that future in which it will live its 
mature years. The intellectually dead men on our faculties 
are a menace to youth. Youth should acquire learning but 
learning should advance with youth. 

The search for new knowledge is not wholly a response 
to mere curiosity. Some of it is inspired by need and even 
dire need. The lines of medical research are largely deter- 
mined by the need for a given process, principle, or product. 
The advances in physics and chemistry that have been made 
during the past fifteen years were not the result of accident 
but of design. Fundamental work had to be done to make 
possible those medical advances that waited upon the further 
progress of the fundamental sciences. The fellowship pro- 
gram of the National Research Council was originated with 
this purpose in view. With supporting grants on a greatly 
diminished scale, the universities are now required to attempt 
to maintain this stimulating force and to devise new means 
of promoting research in specific fields through the support 
of post-doctoral work by especially gifted young men. No uni- 
versity is worthy of the name that fails to make its contribu- 
tion, no matter how small, toward the support of young men 
of exceptional talent. 

It is in the field of human relations that each one of us 
steps out of his narrower réle and becomes a citizen. It was 
said of an early pioneer who had advanced deep into the wil- 
derness that, while he knew that he was where he was, he was 
lost because he didn’t know where anyone else was! One 
cannot find one’s self without first locating the other fellow. 
The moment that a scientist interprets his findings in terms 
of society he becomes a social scientist. Not all scientists have 
the time or the taste to push their work to the point of social 
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interpretation. That some should do so is a vital condition 
of balanced progress. That we should stimulate an effort in 
this direction is one of our current obligations, a next step in 
intensification. Society invests heavily in our educational 
institutions ; and it is not alone discovery as an interesting ex- 
perience for the few, but also interpretation for the many, 
that is required in an advancing democratic civilization. 

Permit me to turn to another phase of that search for the 
other fellow to which I have referred, the interpretation of our 
rapidly evolving government. This is a task laid upon the uni- 
versities no less than upon other agencies of society, with a 
heavy weight of responsibility. So much has been said about 
the town-meeting idea in American government, and we have 
believed so thoroughly in the Jeffersonian doctrine of an 
America that is great because it is free, that we are apt to 
take freedom for granted and to regard our system of govern- 
ment as the best in the world and therefore destined inevitably 
to rise to still higher levels of accomplishment. We are told, 
and still believe it to be true, that we have a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people. I should place 
first in any list of desiderata in education—not only in the 
university field as now organized but also in the field of adult 
study—the truth about our existing system of government. 
If one were to write a wholly realistic account of the opera- 
tions of government, describe the sources of policy, point out 
the groups that actually control, the result would shock 
thoughtful people as no disclosure has done in the past cen- 
tury. 

Our institutional fate is bound up with these conditions 
and this disclosure. Our colleges were founded, not to pro- 
vide centers of mysterious scholarship, but to fit young men 
for special service in society and state. Plato saw the need of 
men specially trained for public service, a need that he defined 
when he founded his Academy. That the institution endured 
for nine hundred years attests the fact of a continuing need. 
We have too often called the affairs of state “politics” and 
washed our hands of them. Too many men think it smart 
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to say that they will have nothing to do with “the dirty busi- 
ness of politics” and go on their way as if their aloofness were 
a badge of honor. Not only the boundaries of the American 
continent but also the boundaries of this our government de- 
termine what the universities may become. No man can plan 
usefully for the future of our universities and leave out of ac- 
count what is happening to weaken the structure and confuse 
the functions of government. Within that framework we are 
obliged to operate, like all other agencies of society. 

Today no man can say where the expansion of the agencies 
of government is going to stop. No field of action seems to 
be free from the directing hands of our rulers. Society and 
government are entering into so complex an association that 
no informed man can believe that a change of administration 
will bring about a sharp reversal of this trend no matter what 
the politicians may promise. A political campaign is only a 
promise campaign. Once a bureau is set up, “the hungry 
cormorants for office,” as Jefferson termed them, established 
in their nests, use time paid for by the taxpayer to think up a 
thousand reasons for more cormorants, larger appropriations, 
and continued expansion of so-called “services.” Bearing 
down upon us with an insupportable weight is a tax burden 
that threatens to destroy us. Not all the altruistic utterances 
of our officials, Republican or Democratic, can blind us to that 
appalling fact. As our speed gathers in our fatal descent 
towards the edge of the precipice, we marvel at the delights of 
swift locomotion and see ahead only the magnificent cloud- 
capped peaks, tragically neglecting the chasms that lie be- 
tween. 

There is the case of a bureau that had “nearly completed” 
its work in 1878, according to a report by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences. It continues in business today and its ex- 
penditures are now double those of twelve or fourteen years 
ago. Like cases abound in that cancerous bureaucracy that 
has grown since the World War to a state of shocking malig- 
nancy. In these latter years there has been loosed upon us an 
insectivorous swarm of office-holders which is devouring our 
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substance and doing it in the name of public good. Bureau- 
cracy is a self-stimulating force. The national budget is now 
a book as big as the Bible. In my view one of the first duties. 
of the universities is to point out the realities, not the idealisms 
alone, of the American system of government, to help them to 
realize that what is written in the Constitution is without 
meaning unless and until it is translated into the practical 
terms of life, and that no man has a right to enjoy a privileged 
education and immediately thereafter turn his back upon his 
obligations as a citizen. 

Among those obligations is that of understanding the 
forces that are actually at work, the motives that drive men, 
the part that stupid groups of self-seeking persons play in the 
selection of leaders and the formulation of policies, the cross- 
currents that run their conflicting courses in the stream of 
politics. What a farce that we are asked to vote for rival 
political leaders with innumerable parts of programs so con- 
fused in purpose, so composed of good and bad elements, that 
millions of voters are tempted either not to vote at all or to 
vote in protest and disgust. The government edifice has grown 
to such enormous size that power has slipped out of the con- 
trol of the people and also of the chief executive. No president 
of the United States can any longer drive the team that he 
creates; the team drives him. 

This means, in other terms, that we have a government 
of groups and that those groups are now within the govern- 
ment, whereas the groups that we once called lobbyists were 
outside the government. Government is now lobbying for 
itself. Its powers nave been turned to its own benefit, and 
all the statements of high purpose, that are the mainsprings 
of fresh demands and new bureaus and services, cannot dimin- 
ish the fact that government is now largely for the governors, 
not the governed, for salaries of more employes to devise new 
services, and inevitably for the assumption of all control of 
social functions. When the present processes have gone a 
little further there will be no outside groups powerful enough 
to withstand the pressure of government and persuade the 
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people to an independent course. And as for “the people,” 
neither they nor their votes count in more than a remote 
sense. 

During the past two and a half years a group of men 
known as the Science Advisory Board has sought to safe- 
guard the scientific services of the government, improve their 
working programs, and justify expenditures of public money 
by looking squarely at achievement. Good working relations 
were established with most bureau chiefs and with all heads 
of departments. The only opposition to the work, and it has 
been so small as not to interfere with its effectiveness, has 
been from groups of individuals to whom the purposes of 
office are quite secondary to personal ambition. Could the 
principle of such a Board be continued in effect and its applica- 
tions extended to all the services of government we might 
hope to start a defensive backfire. Only by setting up a con- 
tinuing outside agency, that will oppose the growth of useless 
offices and the duplication and waste of effort, can we hope to 
avoid being swallowed by the office-holding class. The univer- 
sities advocate reason in the study of social problems. Will 
they advocate it also in the reconstruction of government? 
The politicians will not advocate it! 

Ideas emanate from the few; acts should emanate from 
the many. Broadly speaking, there are two ways of reaching 
the public, and the universities should be alive to both possibili- 
ties. First, there are policy-makers, those supposedly intelli- 
gent and educated men at the top who contro! the law-making 
and the law-administering forces. They may make or break 
the state. To reach these key men, and to keep them informed 
and alert, are the objects of all outside agencies devoted to 
public education. The job should not be left to the sporadic 
efforts of a few men who happen to know how forces work in 
our government; it should be the active responsibility of the 
many. Then there is the broad education of the masses to 
receive the word and to follow intelligently the efforts of the 
leaders. For leading is an art and only the intelligent can 
afford to be led. Because we are devoting our attention to the 
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education of the many we should not neglect the opportunities 
that the policy-making bodies present for concentrated action. 

Something always happens to principles when they get ex- 
pressed in policy—but the difference between principle and 
policy is one that we should never lose sight of. If by some 
magic I could control the metropolitan press, a page a day 
would be devoted to the actual policy-making acts and per- 
formances of those in the seats of power in our national and 
state capitals. This would be an interpretation of acts in 
terms of policy, an interpretation not to be neglected until 
a time of national disaster or until a time of confusion in na- 
tional elections. If the test of civilization is its capacity to 
elevate standards, then the most challenging test of this pres- 
ent time is the capacity of all agencies of society, including 
the universities, to elevate the standards of public services by 
integrating them, by providing a check upon their automatic 
and unintelligent growth, and by inventing some means by 
which power over them can be recaptured by the people 
through responsive representatives. 

Some day we shall make a map of the culture of the nations 
that will show the material elements in relation to the social 
elements. Instead of putting first that nation or county which 
has most miles of railway and telegraph lines, or the greatest 
number of schools and postal facilities, we shall show the 
degree to which social services are a matter of design instead 
of caprice. We shall show in how far the people themselves 
give guidance to national policies instead of having that guid- 
ance given by small groups that take advantage of demands 
upon the time of the executive to force him, in the name of 
humanity, to do things that are obviously foolish because they 
are so stupidly contradictory and lopsided. 

We cannot forget that immediate self-interest and low 
aims characterize the mass of the people. What we call men- 
tal laziness may be better termed lack of opportunity to think 
consecutively upon the problems in which they are involved. 
In place of an era of popular responsibility we have the ro- 
mantic era again: the nation rushes to the movies to be quit of 
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the realities. A higher and yet higher standard of scholar- 
ship is one desirable aim of the universities. May we not 
hope that one of their next advancing steps will be a higher 
and yet higher type of relation to the public? Through adult 
education may we not hope to bring citizens to a higher and 
yet higher realization of the necessity for a study of public 
affairs? This is not meant as a plea for indoctrination ac- 
cording to formula but as a means of getting government into 
a living relation to the governed. Let us see if truth pre- 
sented in simple and yet analytical form may not also win 
votes. Through their relentless search for truth the univer- 
sities constitute one of the great appraising and analyzing 
agencies. 

It was said by Bagehot that the highest “genius of govern- 
ment” was to evoke new power. I would apply that observa- 
tion with vigorous emphasis to the “genius” of universities. 
First in that evocation of new power I would place the relent- 
less search for the critical and the relatively important. This 
search requires that a scholar shall be aware of the age in 
which he lives, its problems, its commanding duties, its oppor- 
tunities—and in combination these are unique for each man in 
the living present. The universities were not created out of 
hand, their traditions fixed in rules of procedure, and their 
obligations to society established by supermen in some past 
time. They grew out of the needs of life at specific times. 
Whatever of accident may have entered into their beginnings, 
their “subsequent development . . . was determined by, and 
reveals to us, the whole bent and spiritual character of the 
age to whose life it became organic.”* Their founding was an 
attempt “to realize in concrete form an ideal of life in one of 
its aspects.” That is why the institutions which the Middle 
Ages have bequeathed to us are of even greater and more im- 
perishable value than the cathedrals. The university idea— 
like constitutional kingship, or parliaments, or trial by jury— 
is a product of the Middle Ages, the greatest achievement of 
that period in the intellectual sphere. The universities taught 


men to take pleasure in the “things of the intellect both for 
* Ibid., I, 5. 
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their own sake and for the sake of their applications to life.” 
They placed the conduct of affairs, including government, in 
the hands of trained lawyers and administrators. The actual 
rulers might be uneducated but “they had to rule through the 
instrumentality of a highly educated class.’ 

The reasons that persuaded men to foster great educa- 
tional institutions are even more persuasive today. The great 
advances in science and technology have complicated our lives 
at the same time that they have effected a vast liberation of 
human energy and lifted from our backs the physical burdens 
borne in earlier times when, as Aeschylus phrased it, men 
confounded all things and lived witless as a babe. The mo- 
ment that science spread any single good to the masses it be- 
came a social force. Impact followed impact until notice had 
to be taken by town meeting and congress alike of the clash 
of forces and the need for their reconciliation through law. 
Every step in this complicated process has called for men 
trained in their specialties and also sensible of the general 
good. Back and forth between these two allied purposes—of 
progress in the creation of instruments of power and mass 
application for good and not for evil—the mind attempts to 
weave a band of intelligence and reason, a progressiveness 
and a conservatism, a desire to keep and a desire to change, 
a desire to avoid war and a desire to live peacefully in the 
midst of a world involved in the risks of creation. 

We cannot imprison or embargo or electrocute ideas. It 
is our task in this modern complicated world of men to adjust 
conflicting ideas within the framework of the public good. 
To this task the universities bring not only streams of fresh 
youth but streams of ideas that offer a field of experimenta- 
tion and sober thought. It is far easier to find out how things 
work than to make them work differently. There is a pro- 
found need for scholarship of the highest type to effect that 
reconciliation between a society that molds and restricts and 
confines and demands everything up to life itself, and that in- 
dividualism out of which the ruling ideas or forces of seciety 

* Ibid., I, 708. 
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have so largely sprung. We must still hold fast to the proph- 
et’s ideal, “I will make a man more precious than fine gold.” 
Henry James believed that the best thing that a college educa- 
tion and scholarship can accomplish for you is to help you 
“know a good man when you see him.” But to this, in one 
way or another, we are bound in our highly complex and in- 
tricately organized age to add “and to make you wish to join 
forces with him.” 

In Plato’s view the intelligent man’s aim in education 
should be to pursue those studies which result in “soberness, 
righteousness, and wisdom.” What Plato meant—if we drop 
the polysyllabic form—was, “do not drink too much, be good, 
and use your head.” Matthew Arnold’s dictum was that a 
university, with inflexible honesty, should “create a current of 
true and fresh ideas,” and that it should not concern itself 
with the practical. This was doubtfully commendable in his 
day. Applied to the future it would isolate the universities 
from the very fount and source of many of our “true and 
fresh ideas.” What he did not foresee was the breadth of 
appeal of the educational ideal in our day and the difference in 
the power of knowledge in an educated as opposed to an illiter- 
ate democracy. How the health of the poor shall be main- 
tained on a proper basis and what is a proper basis are among 
the pressing problems of the moment and of the future. with 
all the advantages that medical science and public health edu- 
cation have put into our hands. How to make the best use of 
the land is a question of such diversity of content and is so all- 
pervading in our national life that it challenges every institu- 
tion of learning. We have never had too much of the best 
land. We have never been free of the responsibility of taking 
care of that best. Nor do we know what drafts our future 
needs and emergencies may one day make upon our best land. 
The studies of the economy of Manitoba, made a few years 
ago, reveal the delicate balance in which the farming economy 
may find itself and has already found itself. As the fertility 
of the soil declined and population shifted to areas of new 
settlement in that province, the older communities retro- 
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graded: hospitals were left unsupported, churches were aban- 
doned and schools were closed. Once decline sets in, as in our 
areas of tax-delinquent lands, the problem spreads in ever 
widening circles. The fatal descent of the farmer in these 
regions has involved far larger communities outside. 

In regional studies such as the universities are so well 
equipped to make, it is desirable to discover and report social 
experimentation that involves different types of living in our 
diversified natural environment. No one complains about 
such experimentation when it is tried out on a scale as small 
as the circumstances require or admit. You can’t control a 
mile of the Mississippi and let the rest go—it is all or none. 
But by leaving to the states many of the experiments now car- 
ried on nationally and taking our Utopias in instalments we 
may be more sure of sound progress. We extol the good life 
as if its qualities were earned or deserved by everyone wher- 
ever and whatever he may be without ascertaining how much 
of the good life given groups of people, or even individuals, 
need or desire. Jefferson thought that the blessings of democ- 
racy should be distributed, not as people desired them, but 
as they deserved them. 

With every new advance in science and technology there 
are required new adjustments in endless succession. How are 
these adjustments made, region by region? We can not al- 
ways prove for Texas a thing learned in North Carolina. 
What reconciliations of regional interest must be made so 
that the nation as a whole may go forward on what Turner 
called “the diagonal of contending varieties”? What happens 
to knowledge on its way to the electorate? Who is watching 
and analyzing the process? Is it the political scientist, or is 
he content merely with the conceptual content of an academic 
“subject”? Where do we find the allies of wisdom in the 
political field? Jefferson saw the American people great “be- 
cause they had always been free.’”’ We now have not the free- 
dom that Jefferson saw but a freedom of sorts. The prin- 
ciple of freedom as he saw it in his simple society had to give 
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way to the principle of order in our complex society: freedom 
within the framework of the public good. 

Shall we just talk about these things or shall we do some- 
thing about them? Some of the earlier universities were con- 
cerned overmuch with dialectic, the ingenious and brilliant 
conduct of argument. There is the story of Simon de Tournai 
who, intoxicated by the applause he received for his lucid and 
elegant dialectical defense of the doctrine of the Trinity, an- 
nounced that, with equal plausibility, he could demolish the 
faith he had that day maintained! Dialectic skill consists in 
the ability to make statements in what we might call the 
“smart” way. It is professionalized wise-cracking. We can 
not merely talk about the danger to the state, pursue dialectic, 
engage in “pure” research only, and forget that we are all of 
one household. On every side we ought to make a scientific 
approach to our problems which generally means experimen- 
tation on a small scale until we can see results and test them 
against our judgment as to how they may work on a larger 
scale. Society is built out of the interplay of “thousands of 
qualitatively different occupations.”* Our many activities and 
occupations and distributions of power are at different stages 
of growth and application, and this makes feasible “the ingeni- 
ous use .. . of a thousand possibilities.” Scientific experi- 
ment with due regard to the variation of factors is almost 
unknown in that social life which we live in our so-called 
scientific age. Our national policies have turned away from 
the scientific ideal, and every scheme of national betterment 
is on a larger and more complex scale than the preceding one. 
A jumble of contradictory laws makes it impossible to disen- 
tangle the effects of one law. So far as a scientific approach 
to a solution is concerned we are as far as ever from the goal. 

Are we sensitive to our obligation to help find a solution 
or are we satisfied to imitate the tribe of monkeys in the story 
of Kaa’s hunting in the Jungle Book? They walk through the 
branches all day, play at hide and seek, have no law, use stolen 
words with which to boast and chatter and pretend to be a 


“Johan Hjort, The Restrictive Law of Population, Huxley Memorial Lecture, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology (London, 1934), p. 32. 
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great people about to do great things. Then they forget all 
about it and laugh when a nut falls off a tree (in the shape of 
a good state appropriation or a gift to an endowed institu- 
tion?). The monkeys are called Bandar-Log. They are al- 
ways just going to have a leader and laws and customs, Noth- 
ing comes of it because they forget. They like best to be 
noticed. The Road-Song of the Bandar-Log runs: 

Here we sit in a branchy row, 

Thinking of beautiful things we know; 

Dreaming of deeds that we mean to do, 

All complete, in a minute or two— 


Something noble and grand and good, 
Won by merely wishing we could... . 


If we are really above the anthropoids, the thinking and 
dreaming of the universities require translation into action 
controlled by reason and experiment. In that process the uni- 
versities of today enjoy a prescriptive right. When new forms 
of action puzzle us let us not be persuaded to become monastic 
and isolated. May it be said of the universities of our time, 
as it was said of the University of Paris, that it lived upon 
its misfortunes and that each new difficulty only led to an 
extension of power and usefulness. 








THE NEWSPAPER AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY 


EARL E. MUNTZ 


AR OUTRANKING all other sources of informal educa- 

tion stands the modern newspaper. Its historical and 
basic function has always been the collection of general in- 
formation or news, chiefly of current happenings, the sifting 
of news data, and the selection of such as are thought to have 
the greatest interest for its readers. No source of informa- 
tion is relied upon by the great masses of people, irrespective 
of social or economic class, more than the modern newspaper. 
Bringing news from everywhere, and placing it within reach 
of every literate person, the newspaper deserves recognition 
as one of the keystones of modern culture. In many respects 
the press is both servitor and master. Its service to society is 
of incalculable value; its power is far reaching, and, in a coun- 
try like the United States where freedom of the press is sanc- 
tioned by the Constitution and zealously protected, the press 
is in the position of censor of the government and defender of 
the people’s liberty. Its unique position was clearly evidenced 
when it was proposed to bring the newspaper business with 
all its functions and activities under a governmental code, sub- 
ject to approval and subsequent change by the President, pur- 
suant to the now defunct National Industrial Recovery Act of 
1933. The half-veiled opportunities for gagging the press 
through general legislation of this type were quickly exposed 
by the press of the country and brought forth loud protests 
and public disapproval of such control. There is scarcely an 
adult American but who recognizes the indispensable character 
of the press. He may rant about partiality and favoritism 
shown here and there, but he is not slow to realize that without 
the newspaper he would be deprived of information about his 
neighbors, his own community, and the world at large. 
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THE MODERN PRESS A CITY PRODUCT 


Even in early colonial times the press was more or less 
city centered in spite of the fact that a large proportion of its 
readers were rural residents. The development of the coun- 
try with an ever growing proportion of its population dom- 
iciled in urban communities made the press an increasingly 
important adjunct of city life. Several reasons account for 
this fact. The city dweller has no medium of mass commu- 
nication so effective as the newspaper. The nature of city life 
with its tenements, flats, apartments, and crowded dwellings, 
diversity of racial and national groups, and heterogeneity of 
economic and social interests precludes the neighborliness 
which characterizes rural life and provides an easy and natural 
means of communication. The city dweller paradoxically 
lacks neighbors in proportion to the density of population of 
his community. The city worker’s time is more exactly pro- 
portioned between labor and leisure than is that of the rural 
worker. Distance from place of work, especially in the large 
city where a quarter of an hour to an hour and a half is spent 
in trolley cars, subways, busses, and trains, leaves a vacuity of 
time during the morning which the daily newspaper fills; an 
equal period in the late afternoon or evening is likewise avail- 
able for perusal of the evening paper. Similarly, home life in 
the city with small apartments and labor-saving devices affords 
more time than in the past for newspaper reading. Thus the 
conditions of city life, together with the ever present desire to 
know what is going on outside of one’s own immediate circle, 
have made the inhabitants of the city persistent newspaper 
readers. 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


In 1704 appeared the Boston News-Letter, the first news- 
paper in this country to have consecutive publication. During 
the colonial period the newspaper developed rapidly and gained 
a tremendous influence. Far greater strides were made dur- 
ing the nineteenth century both as to numbers of publications 
and circulation. The twentieth century has so far witnessed 
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a great extension of the circulation of newspapers, but since 
1920 there has been a tendency toward consolidation, thereby 
reducing the number of different publications. The latest 
figures for 1935 show 20,637 newspapers of all types pub- 
lished in the United States. This gross figure includes dailies, 
weeklies, papers of general circulation, and those pertaining to 
trade or business, published in English and in foreign lan- 
guages. Breaking down the above total, one finds 14,091 
dailies of which 156 are foreign language newspapers; 2,978 
trade newspapers, and 3,568 general newspapers, many of 
which are weeklies. The aggregate circulation of morning 
and evening daily papers was 36,540,000, which was distrib- 
uted almost two to one in favor of evening newspapers. The 
respective circulation figures were 22,975,000 for evening 
papers and 13,565,000 for morning papers. The average Sun- 
day circulation was 26,075,000." 

The dependence of the American public upon the news- 
paper as its chief agency of communication is succinctly sum- 
marized by William Preston Beazell: “Each day in the United 
States eight papers are bought for every five families—one 
for every two persons over the age of ten who are able to read. 
Nobody has to read a newspaper, but everybody does, and 
there is more truth than belongs to most epigrams in Kipling’s 
‘Journalism meets the first tribal need after warmth, food, and 
women.’ If it should be taken out of our lives, social dis- 
ruptions would ensue greater than those that would attend the 
withdrawal of any other agency of communication.” 


THE NEWSPAPER AS AN AGENCY OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


Probably no single informal educational agency exerts as 
much influence upon the American public as does the modern 
newspaper. This control radiates chiefly from urban centers, 
for it is there that the bulk of news is collected and dissem- 
inated. The influence of the urban press is well nigh supreme 
in urban communities and the surrounding rural and semi- 


*N. W. Ayres and Sons, Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals (Phila- 
delphia, 1935), p. 9. 

* William Preston Beazell, “Tomorrow’s Newspaper,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
CXLVI, 24 (July, 1930). 
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rural areas; in the more distant rural communities its influ- 
ence is gaining, directly, through wider circulation, and 
indirectly, through guiding or determining in large measure 
the nature of the non-local news published in rural newspapers. 

In the earlier period of American journalism the influence 
of the press was very largely attributable to the personality of 
great editors, among whom might be mentioned Henry Wat- 
terson, Horace Greeley, E. L. Godkin, Charles A. Dana, and 
Samuel Bowles. Such men were frequently owners of their 
own newspapers, or otherwise were given complete freedom of 
expression and opinion, regardless of whom it affected. More- 
over, the newspaper of the day was to all effects and purposes 
written for a selected reading clientele, the thinking element 
of the population. 

The past generation or so, however, has witnessed a pro- 
found change in the scope and nature of social control exerted 
by the press. The newspaper profession has disappeared and 
has been succeeded by the newspaper business which differs 
not the slightest from any other profit-making concern. The 
consolidation of local newspapers and the growth of newspaper 
chains have added much to the apparent power of the press to 
exercise a more unified, and therefore potentially more dan- 
gerous social control over millions of readers. Much sharp 
criticism has been directed against the press, particularly 
newspaper chains, on the ground that absentee owners are 
enabled to influence public opinion over a wide area in various 
parts of the country through their controlled newspapers. It 
must be granted that there is a measure of truth in the above 
criticism with reference to national and international affairs; 
it is scarcely valid when applied to local affairs. On the other 
hand, one must remember that a single newspaper or a chain 
of newspapers runs a risk of alienating readers if its policy 
does not conform to the existing folkways and mores of its 
public, and any loss of readers immediately engenders a loss 
of advertisers. Furthermore, the modern newspaper owner, 
whether of a single newspaper or of dozens, “is engaged in a 
life and death struggle against steadily rising costs and fierce 
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competition in a business which requires ever greater capital 
investment. He wants to live at peace in the community—at 
peace with every group. He desires no crusading editor and 
no muckraker to attack capital or privilege, or vested interest, 
whether these be bootleggers or corrupt machine politicians or 
conscienceless magnates of public service corporations. Usu- 
ally he is content to let his propagandizing be restricted to the 
creed of the Republican or Democratic Party. He prefers, if 
he thinks at all consciously of the matter, to do his influencing 
of the public mind by his headlines, by the emphasis he puts 
on the news he prints, and especially by the omissions of the 
unpopular or unpleasant facts from his news columns. If 
it is necessary to berate somebody, why there are always the 
foreign-born criminals, the radical labor leaders, and, above 
all, the Bolsheviki—provided by a just Jehovah for that pur- 
pose.””® 

In reality, the waning power of the urban press as an 
agency of social control is only partially attributable to com- 
mercialism. The real fact is that the wide spread of general 
education has rendered the people less susceptible to direct 
suggestion, and antagonistic to being told what to do. Sug- 
gestions in the press meet counter suggestions in the mind. 
The reader of today is skeptical of ready-made opinion. He 
wants facts and facts only. He feels himself perfectly com- 
petent to formulate his own opinion and render his own judg- 
ment. The modern newspaper editor and owner knows this 
through experience. To the extent that social control is exer- 
cised through the press, then, it must be indirect and subtle. 
It is achieved today almost wholly through the selection of 
news, and the more or less subtle interpretation of the news. 


NATURE AND SELECTION OF NEWS 


News may be defined as fresh information, symbolically 
communicated and spontaneously interesting, that enables us 
to respond to events occurring beyond reach of the senses. In 
the primitive or pioneer community news was communicated 


* Oswald Garrison Villard, “The Waning Power of the Press,” The Forum, 
LXXXVI, 141-142 (Sept., 1931). 
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orally. Similarly, in rural and isolated areas oral communi- 
cation, or gossip, even now plays a prominent part. But the 
most important medium for news today is the printed word, 
chiefly as embodied in the newspaper. The news thus secured 
incorporates the literate person into the complex intangible 
world of culture, social relationships, and public activities. It 
provides him with a rapid-fire sketch of the paths of current 
activities and sets in bold relief situations necessitating adjust- 
ment. It is, of course, through such news that the reader 
secures a foundation for his beliefs, opinions, and much of his 
knowledge. However, a considerable measure of control may 
be and is effected through the presentation of the news. 

News may be merely informational, or it may be of the 
human interest type. Informational news is generally ob- 
jective, factual, and unemotional because the situations to 
which it applies are already defined by special knowledge. It 
satisfies the demand for precise current information, as in the 
fields of finance, literature, health, education, sports, recrea- 
tion, and similar subjects. To such news is generally assigned 
the inside pages, and less commanding positions. The front 
page and more conspicuous positions are reserved for human 
interest news, which corresponds in a general way to the type 
of news diffused by oral gossip in simple communities. Hu- 
man-interest news is addressed to all who can read, and 
through the tabloids even to the illiterate. Such news deals 
with crime, vice, scandals, mysteries, disasters, war, and other 
sensational events. It falls in areas of experience that remain 
for most people unpenetrated by rational knowledge. News 
of this nature provides episodes of romance and adventure, 
pathos, and sympathy, and evokes an emotional response.* 

Many newspapermen contend that the effectiveness of the 
newspaper as an educational agency is to be measured by its 
emotional play which helps to develop curiosity and interest in 
informational data. 

The very fact that there are different strata of people on 


varying educational and intellectual levels possessing unequal 


‘Carrol D. Clark, “News and Social Control,” American Journal of meee 
XXXIX, 132-134 (Aug., 1935). 
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emotional responses makes necessary different types of news- 
papers. There are newspapers which appeal to the more lit- 
erate, the more reasonable, and the more comfortable classes 
of society. Some appeal to special interest groups, economic, 
social, national, or racial. Others appeal to the lower societal 
stratum of the general population made up of the ignorant, 
the moronic, and the underprivileged. “In every community 
this human stratum exists. It is one of our modern problems 
rising out of universal education. We are teaching the men- 
tally submerged and sluggish how to read and write. We are 
giving them all they will take of education in high schools and 
colleges. They remain what they were. Happily, they do not 
always breed their kind, probably, as their environment im- 
proves, each generation moves upa peg in its I.Q. But today 
they make our different kinds of lynching mobs. They exalt 
our movie heroes, our baseball and football stars. 

“What are we going to do about them. . . these literate 
millions who make the intellectual underworld? They are 
pious, God-fearing Americans, many of them well-to-do; most 
of them live within a fairly stable economic status. They are 
by no means the underprivileged and the dispossessed. They 
are the dumb, brash, noisy, opinionated hillbillies of our cities, 
our country towns, our rural communities, led by the smart 
ones with highly developed instincts for money or power for 
antisocial leadership. They are here, these feckless followers 
of humbugs. We cannot pop off their heads, banish them, or 
put out poison for them as we do for our antisocial gamins 
who turn crooked or get too much financial or economic power. 
The overcredulous, who are also oversuspicious, must have 
diversion and amusement.’ This they get to suit their taste 
in sensation-mongering newspapers, classified by the intellec- 
tual classes as yellow journals or tabloids. There is, however, 
some reason to believe that with the progressive advances in 
education, readers’ tastes are undergoing an evolutionary 
change, gradually to be true, but sufficient to cause a shift in 


the standards by which news is judged and selected. Certainly 


5 William Allen White, “Good Newspapers and Bad,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
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with the majority of newspapers trivialities, such as make up 
neighborhood chatter and gossip, are disappearing and con- 
sideration of basic economic and social questions, causes of 
unrest, and items of similar tenor appear in greater abundance.° 


NEWS CHANNELS 


The number and variety of news channels employed by 
urban newspapers tend to vary with the size and importance 
of the newspaper. The simplest and earliest method was, of 
course, the collection of local facts and items of interest 
through reporters. As the demand for news from a wider 
sphere made itself felt, letters from correspondents in other 
cities or distant places helped supply the need. But the great- 
est advance came with the rise of professional news-gathering 
organizations. The Editor and Publisher International Year 
Book for 1935 lists thirty-six news services of diverse types.” 
The chief general news services are the Associated Press, the 
United Press, and the International News Service. The Asso- 
ciated Press is a cooperative organization. Every effort is 
made to limit its news service to the reporting of events with- 
out bias. The reader is given the facts, divorced as completely 
as is humanly possible from prejudice or opinion, and is left 
to formulate his own opinion. In order to prevent the coloring 
of news, the Associated Press virtually edits the papers of its 
members, for its news must go as is. “Even editorial inter- 
polations for the sake of clarity are frowned upon, and the 
penalties for infractions are heavy enough to be real deter- 
rents. Where Associated Press news is concerned it is and 
must be, the same wherever printed.’”* In addition to general 
news the Associated Press also runs for its members a photo- 
graphic service and a feature service. 

The United Press is owned by the Scripps-Howard group, 
but also places its service with such independent newspapers 
as wish to buy it. The International News Service is owned 


*Stanley Walker, “What is News,” The Forum, LXXXVI, 205-206 (Oct. 
1931). 

*The Editor and Publisher International Year Book for 1935 (New York, 
1935), p. 178. 

® Beazell, op. cit., p. 28. 
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by the Hearst chain and likewise sells its services to other 
papers. As in the case of the Associated Press, both the 
United Press and the International News Service furnish 
supplementary features. So widely used are these profes- 
sional news-gathering agencies that almost every newspaper of 
consequence, even in the smaller towns, takes at least one of 
the services. “The syndicate, and news service, as they func- 
tion nowadays, can furnish for a hundred newspapers material 
that in excellence and importance would be beyond the reach 
of any one newspaper, except, perhaps, a few of the greatest 
of them all.’ 

In addition to the news services described above, the larger 
urban newspapers maintain their own representatives at 
Washington and at their own state capitals, especially during 
legislative periods. Special correspondents are likewise sent 
to regions where momentous events are taking place, such as 
war, serious labor disputes, a great flood or other catastrophe, 
sports carnivals, and the like. A few urban newspapers have 
their own regular foreign correspondents. The purpose of 
these ancillary news services is, of course, to gather at first 
hand news which may perchance prove to be exclusive. 


NEWSPAPER INACCURACY AND DISTORTION OF NEWS 


It is frequently stated that the press is dominated by “big 
business” and refrains from accuracy and truth wherever 
such frankness would jeopardize the status quo. Support for 
this belief is sought in the existence of chain newspapers, the 
profit motives of owners, and fear of offending important ad- 
vertisers. Thus Silas Bent states that although newspapers 
will not be dictated to, they are interested in the prosperity of 
business for it is reflected in their own earnings ; consequently, 
in order to advance prosperity they may not give the real truth 
about unfavorable items.*® Political groups are always sen- 
sitive as to the publicity given their activities in newspapers 
adhering to the opposite party, but here the reader is on his 


® Tbid., p. 29. 
*” Silas Bent, “Newspaper Truth,” Scribner's Magazine, LXXXVIII, 399 (Oct., 
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guard and usually anticipates and discounts purely partisan 
statements. Labor spokesmen frequently complain that the 
press is capitalistic and is unfair to labor. Thus Heywood 
Broun insists that labor news is inaccurate because “our pres- 
ent press is free to do as it pleases and it pleases always to be 
on the side which carries the heaviest butter.”** It has also 
been charged that press campaigns by important newspapers 
poisoned public opinion against the proposed Federal child 
labor amendment as a direct result of the attempt to include 
newsboys in the newspaper code under the unconstitutional 
National Recovery Act.” 

Admitting validity of some of the charges here and there, 
the fact still remains that the average newspaper of today is 
striving harder than ever before to present the bare facts and 
to refrain from opinion and predetermined generalizations. 
The existence of rival news agencies, their own competitors, 
and even the radio, precludes falsification, or any deliberate 
coloring of the news. Nevertheless, inaccuracies and occa- 
sional distortion of facts do occur. These may be caused by 
the fallibility of witnesses or reporters; the personal equation 
cannot be eliminated entirely. They may also be a result of 
the speed with which newspapermen must work, and may per- 
haps arise out of the very nature of the news which leads to 
unsupportable inferences. Many inaccuracies attributed to 
the press are due, in fact, to careless perusal by the reader, 
who, catching headlines and hastily skimming through a 
diversity of items, is left with garbled information and un- 
warranted conclusions. 

Radio broadcasting in recent years has threatened to be- 
come an important rival of the newspaper in the dissemination 
of news. Advertisers, anxious to sponsor radio programs 
with a live listener appeal, have not been backward in adopting 
news broadcasts. However, owing to the limited time avail- 
able, and to the fact that the human voice cannot convey ideas 


"Heywood Broun, “Labor and Industry—After its Fashion,’ The Nation, 
CXLI, 47 (July 10, 1935). 

*Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, “Newspapers and Child Labor,” The Nation, 
CXL, 131 (Jan. 30, 1935). 
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as fast as the printed word and the eye, such news programs 
are sketchy, and give but incomplete impressions to the listener. 
The competitive threat of the radio is further minimized by 
the fact that sixty-two radio broadcasting stations in the 
United States and nine in Canada, including many of the larger 
and more important stations, are either owned and operated, 
or are operated by newspapers.** 


PROPAGANDA OR NEWS OF INTERESTED ORIGIN 


Propaganda spread through the newspaper generally falls 
under two heads, namely, that for particular commercial pur- 
poses and, secondly, that which seeks to further certain polit- 
ical, economic, or social policies. Often one finds the two types 
closely intertwined. Purely commercial propaganda com- 
monly appears in newspaper articles advocating the use of a 
certain product—food, clothing, building material, etc.—or 
suggesting it through association with prominent individuals. 
Sometimes commercial propaganda is made possible through 
the shaping of events or circumstances, as in the case of the 
much publicized nonstop flight of Miss Amelia Earhart from 
Hawaii to California. The propagandistic nature of the flight 
leaked out even before it was attempted, when it was revealed 
that the flier was receiving several thousand dollars from the 
Pan-Pacific Press Bureaus, allied with an advertising agency, 
for the purpose of advancing the sugar and tourist interests 
of Hawaii. 

Generally newspapers are quick to detect evidence of com- 
mercial propaganda, or the free publicity racket, which they 
quash as a threat to paid advertising. Nevertheless, a fair 
quantity of news and editorial content is frequently donated 
to commercial propaganda, as in the case of boosting the home 
town, with the full knowledge of editorial staff and owners. 

Propaganda seeking to establish economic, social, or polit- 
ical policies is often more difficult to detect, and frequently 
hard to combat. To combat propaganda requires the adoption 
of methods by the press which are not less practical and 


8 Editor and Publisher, International Year Book Number for 1935 (New York, 
1935), p. 128. 
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effective; propaganda must be met with counter-propaganda. 
As pointed out by Riegel, “The real and fundamental prop- 
aganda menace in the American press today lies in the danger 
that the range of propagandas will narrow, and that the stand- 
ard commercial press will come to represent only a very small 
number of the many political philosophies which press for 
articulation. There is danger that the press will lose its ver- 
satility and cease to function as a public forum for widely 
divergent political theories. ... The role of leadership in polit- 
ical controversy should not be abandoned by the independent 
press because of a failure to recognize and utilize the weapons 
with which modern political conflict is waged. Freedom for 
only one kind of propaganda is dictatorship. The disappear- 
ance of democracy in Western Europe and elsewhere has been 
accompanied by the elimination of every kind of propaganda 
but that of the party in power.”’** 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY AND THE PRESS 


Never before has the Federal government undertaken on 
so vast a scale and with such deliberate attempt to mold public 
opinion in favor of its policies as has occurred during the past 
few years, “Despite the general purpose and broad terms of 
this relationship between the government and the public, the 
situation in actual practice is narrowed down to contacts be- 
tween a small group of officials and a small group of news- 
paper correspondents. Except when the President or other 
officials speak over the air, the public relations of national 
administrative agencies are little more than the relations be- 
tween two hundred or so of the abler Washington correspond- 
ents and two hundred-odd public relations officials in the 
Federal employ. . . . Every Federal bureau has its staff of 
experienced publicity men who determine the manner and form 
of news concerning their bureau’s activities. . . . There is in 
Washington little conscious misrepresentation of fact, but 
there is the tendency to play up one aspect of certain events 
and to tone down another. . . . News now comes out of the 
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Federal bureaus in a flood. Today’s mistake is washed away 
by the plans of tomorrow. Sifting out the news from the mass 
of prepared official statements is a task which discourages 
further curiosity for more detail on the part of the busy jour- 
nalist.’”"° The easy course for the journalist is acceptance of 
prepared news without further investigation. Queries may 
lead to the correspondent being taken into the confidence of 
the government publicity man or official concerned, whereby 
“confidential” news is effectively locked up in the news hawk 
or reporter without filtering through to the public. Under 
such conditions, the work of the various administrative 
branches or bureaus is assured of sympathetic presentation to 
the public. In general, the publicity activities of the Federal 
government aim to advertise the services offered by a partic- 
ular bureau, and to create support not only for the bureau but 
also for the policy with which it is concerned. Fortunately 
the inconsistencies and confusion in the public relations of the 
various Federal administrative bureaus, as given to the press, 
have produced quite unintentionally safeguards against too 
strong official persuasion.*® Nevertheless, were it not for the 
fact that the freedom of the press has been maintained in this 
country with no barriers to counter-propaganda,’* the pub- 
licity sources (or propaganda) of the government as now de- 
veloped might easily lead to a dictatorship. Freedom from 
official censorship in America makes it possible for the press 
to maintain its virility, and thus hold its place as the greatest 
of informal educational agencies. 


*E. Pendleton Herring, “Official Publicity under the New Deal,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXIX, 167-168 (May, 
1935). 

* Ibid., pp. 169-172. 

* Samuel Grafton, “Propaganda from the Right,” The American Mercury, 
XXXIV, 257-266 (March, 1935), arraigns the thoroughness of business propa- 
ganda as against that of the New Deal. 











FINE FRENZY IN THE THIRD REICH 
H. W. PUCKETT 


MONG the striking features of the modern temper is the 
rapid change in literary and artistic ideals. Germany, 
like other nations, has experienced a startling number of liter- 
ary “schools” in the last half century, a parade of isms on the 
double quick: naturalism, impressionism, symbolism, neo- 
romanticism, expressionism, dadaism, and the spasm of realism 
known as Neue Sachlichkeit. Their swift succession is a func- 
tion of an age devoted to experiment and loosed from the 
moorings of its fundamental beliefs. Until we get into 
smoother water or learn to keep an even keel, we may expect 
modes of literary thought and expression to show instability. 
The not very old order is changing again in Germany. 
Neue Sachlichkeit, born at a time when Harding was promis- 
ing to a somewhat jittery America the now famous return to 
normalcy, was a reaction against the ecstatic and staccato lit- 
erature of the war and reconstruction period, an effort to lay 
fact under contribution to fiction. As an antidote to expres- 
sionism it was necessary and effective. Its other claims to dis- 
tinction are negligible. Facing the facts of our mechanized 
existence and making the most of the romantic achievements 
of mankind in this technical world have not given any par- 
ticular élan to literature; and the return to the naturalistic lode 
brought nothing to light but fool’s gold. Thus the great novel 
or the classic drama of Neue Sachlichkeit had failed to mate- 
rialize when fascism came into power and insisted on a new 
deal in literature. For fascism is not indifferent to the arts. 
The totalitarian state aspires to turn all forces, even poetic 
power, to account for the state. 

This is one instance, certainly one of very few, where a 
literary movement bids fair to be born of political fiat. Cen- 
sorship in the preceding century lopped off certain types of 
writing and thus curbed, I should not say crippled, the literary 
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output. But two important differences cannot be overlooked 
here. The penalties attaching to violation of the laws of cen- 
sorship were by no means so severe as those incurred today by 
the indiscreet writer in Germany ; and the possibility of enforc- 
ing them was greatly lessened by the disunity of the German 
states. If the case really became serious, the culprit could 
easily get across some border. Under the present govern- 
ment, which is strongly entrenched and organized and has 
more absolute power than any other government the country 
has ever known, it is, in effect, impossible to publish anything 
that is not consonant with the policy of the ruling party. This 
policy is not subject to appeal and modification. The govern- 
ment is committed to it and must stand by it or fall with it. To 
allow liberal interpretations and exceptions would be political 
suicide. Every phase of life within the borders of Germany 
is subject to this policy, and failure to uphold it and enhance 
it amounts to treason. 

No literary movement could have stemmed the tide of the 
National-Socialistic victory, certainly not Neue Sachlichkeit. 
Regimentation of literature was inevitable, and appeared first 
in the form of a book purge. A rather childish performance, 
it seemed to us. The burning of books in public squares here 
and there in Germany during the early weeks of Nazi rule, a 
spectacular gesture of local patriots, actually destroyed little, 
and nothing irreplaceable. The less conspicuous and much 
more important sequel to the bonfire escapade passed unnoticed 
here: that books displeasing to the ruling party are not allowed 
to circulate in public libraries. To an impoverished population 
that relies so largely on libraries for reading matter this is 
tantamount to suppression, especially since the rule, for Ger- 
man readers, at least, is enforced with strict regularity. 

The Gleichschaltung of the writers has received more pub- 
licity. The daily press here has lost no opportunity to let us 
know about the confiscation of Feuchtwanger’s property, about 
the misfortunes of Ernst Toller, or the outlawing of Heinrich 
and Klaus Mann, while the dignified departure of Thomas 
Mann has become no less than the symbol of the closing of an 
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era. First and last, the writing fraternity of Germany has 
undergone considerable and important changes which have 
contributed to make the whole literary scene wear a different 
aspect since March, 1933. 

The deterring effect of so much physical suasion on the 
remaining authors can only be guessed. No doubt many an 
incipient manuscript was sacrificed on the altar of the Third 
Reich, for to have gone serenely on with pre-Nazi procedures 
in the mental hubbub of Hitler’s transformations would have 
required a more than mortal aloofness, an Olympian objectiv- 
ity, such as could hardly be expected of even the seasoned 
author. Dignity and reserve have characterized the conduct 
of older men like Hauptmann and Stehr. But when did older 
men ever make revolution? The scene is filled with a crowd 
of younger, mostly new, and often noisy writers who, like 
young lieutenants at the outbreak of the war, look hopefully 
for novas res, if I may use the term which Caesar so often 
applied to the restless Germans. 

It is obviously too soon to judge the new order by its 
fruits. The literary situation is comparable to that in the early 
eighties, when the Conradis and Albertis and Bleibtreus 
mouthed their credo of naturalism without having the creative 
power to prove it. Eventually, many of their ideas were put 
into practice by better men. Once more the atmosphere is 
thick with literary programs which, on analysis, should help 
us make some prediction about literature under the Third 
Reich. 

Heinz Kindermann did his bit to clarify the situation when 
in the summer of 1932 he solicited from various authors con- 
tributions on the question of the poet’s function today. The 
volume with the replies appeared a few weeks after the over- 
throw of the republic government under the title Des 
deutschen Dichters Sendung in der Gegenwart. Among the 
twenty-eight authors contributing are well-known men such 
as Stehr, Paul Ernst, Hans Grimm, Carossa, Kolbenheyer, 
Blunck, and Johst. There are no Jews on the list, and the 
Manns are conspicuously absent, as is also Hauptmann, who 
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was probably too much in odor of republicanism to be accept- 
able. Kindermann was careful to select “safe” people, writers 
to whom attaches no suspicion of being international or un- 
German. But these are just the limitations of German liter- 
ature today. These articles, otherwise from quite a variety of 
sources—the writers show a wide geographic distribution and 
represent different ages and literary interests—offer a highly 
informative document as to the state of the literary mind in 
the Third Reich. It is the ideology that has seen Hitler 
through. 

In this symposium one general fact appears to have unan- 
imous endorsement: the poet’s importance to the community. 
Roughly paraphrased, it is the old story of the superiority of 
a country’s songs over its laws. Paul Ernst says that poets 
mold the emotions that people are to have after them; not only 
emotions, but thoughts and their mode of expression. Ginz- 
key reaffirms an old belief that mankind will never be saved 
from without, but within; and that the poet has the key to this 
situation. Stehr recalls Jean Paul’s words that poets are the 
“wakers of the sleeping centuries.” 

To anyone who may be inclined to pass over, with an indul- 
gent smile, the statement, that these writers think writing 
important, I should like to point out that it is an opinion re- 
markably widespread in the country where these writers live. 
The very inquiry into the poet’s place in the new Germany— 
and the subject has been discussed repeatedly—is typical. In 
estimating the forces to be enlisted for a revolutionary move- 
ment, one thinks immediately of the daily press, the radio, and 
perhaps the cinema. We are apt to assume that the other 
molders of public opinion will follow rather than lead. But 
the Germans are sincerely interested in knowing what the 
creators of German literature think about the proceedings. I 
doubt whether there is any other country where the word of 
the poet has so much weight. Whether this is because Ger- 
many is very literate, the producer and consumer of more 
books and periodicals than any other land, whether it is be- 
cause the Germans respect all forms of mental activity, be it as 
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science or philosophy or art, or whether there simply still 
attaches to the name and profession of poet the reverence that 
in antiquity was accorded bards and priests, is beside the ques- 
tion here. What we can assert with confidence is that German 
literature circulates to a surprising degree among the people. 
The relationship thus established between the author and the 
public is considered of such importance that every effort is 
being made for the control of it. 

It is to be expected, then, that a point should be made of 
literature of and for the people. Kolbenheyer and Blunck, 
who are both known for the practice of ethnological theories 
in their writings, regard language as the most distinguishing 
feature of a Volk—a concept, incidentally, that stretches 
“German” beyond political boundaries and gives such far- 
flung posts as Hoboken or Chicago the hope of even yet being 
duly recognized. Blunck has labored on the point of language 
as a formative national force so long that he has succeeded in 
having a new federal bureau established for its cultivation. 
The importance of the poet naturally follows, for the art of 
language is literature, which of all the arts comes closest to 
the people. Leaders of a people, Blunck asserts, must have a 
real sense of its literature. “Whoever pretends to fight for 
the German folk, must bear within him like so much blood and 
spirit the song of the folk, otherwise his love is not real.” 

If the mantle of leadership falls on the poet, what are his 
obligations? Shall he bend his efforts to ally language and 
literature to the other popular forces that are hauling the 
national chariot to victory, or shall he preserve his time- 
honored aloofness, dwelling, like Schiller’s poet, with Zeus in 
his heaven? This issue rather neatly divides Kindermann’s 
contributors into two groups. Except for Paul Ernst, who 
says expressly that he hopes for literature’s improvement 
under National-Socialistic doctrines, the men born in the six- 
ties and seventies hold out for individuality and independence. 
Wilhelm Schafer is convinced that the time cannot dictate to 
the poet. The pronouncement of Hermann Stehr is even more 
forthright: “Never should a poet be in bondage to his time, 
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never be the mouthpiece of any collective wishes.” Ginzkey 
defends inviolate individualism. To him, collective antago- 
nism to this sacred human right is the “worst, most dangerous, 
the most soul-destroying thing that human intelligence has 
ever devised.” A most un-Nazi thought, to be overlooked, 
perhaps, in an Austrian. 

The other group, consisting of somewhat younger and 
forward-looking men, take various attitudes toward the task 
of the poet, but voice a marked unanimity about his duty to 
his day and time. Only Hans Carossa avoided the issue by 
contributing simply an excerpt from his latest narrative. This 
Bavarian doctor and poet does not care for theoretical discus- 
sions. Leaving literary prescriptions to others, he has gone 
his own rather simple way, turning his medical experiences to 
literary account. Since he is in the fortunate position of pro- 
ducing works that are in line with the present demand—he 
deals with good native stock in small towns and the country— 
he may well let his product speak for himhere. He is evidently 
unpolitically minded. Hans Grimm stands at the other ex- 
treme. As the protagonist of the political novel, author of 
Volk ohne Raum, a book which has been second only to Hitler’s 
autobiography in shaping Nazi sentiment, Grimm has no 
doubts at all about the obligations of a writer to his nation. 
Perhaps the most closely identified with the nationalistic cause 
is Hanns Johst, director of the Deutsches Theater and, with 
Blunck, head of the Akademie der Dichtung. Writing of the 
new drama, he opines that all German drama to date has been 
on the wrong track because its authors thought of it as a piece 
of art of their own making. The real drama is a theater ex- 
perience and is only completed after an audience has assisted 
at its presentation and carried the seedling ideas home in their 
hearts to live them out. Johst fatuously imagines that he has 
made a discovery. This expected codperation of public and 
playwright, which, incidentally, would seem to approach the 
“communal composition” of which the folklorists used to talk, 
is at least another evidence of the popular nature of the new 
literature. 
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The subjects treated in Kindermann’s symposium have 
been discussed many times since, often without the sanity and 
deliberation that most of his contributors gave them. A 
brochure on Die Aufgaben einer nationalen Literaturwissen- 
schaft published by Walther Linden in April, 1933, still pal- 
pitates with the sentiments of the revolution, so that much of 
it has nocritical value. Probably the most flagrant case of the 
use of zeal instead of sense is furnished by Gunther Haupt in 
his recent booklet, Was erwarten wir von der kommenden 
Dichtung? Haupt, one of the people who were tardy to recog- 
nize the virtues of National-Socialism and are trying to out- 
Herod Herod to prove their loyalty, has here been guilty of 
such loose and irresponsible statements that he has been seri- 
ously taken to task by saner critics. The seriousness of 
his offense is the greater because of his membership in the 
Reichsschrifttumskammer, which, together with the Reichs- 
stelle zur Forderung des deutschen Schrifttums, the Reichsamt 
fiir Sprachpflege and the Reichskulturamt, may be said to be 
looking after the fate of German letters. The German author 
cannot complain that he is a forgotten man. Actually, the 
multiplicity of these agencies that appear to be tampering with 
the processes of literature probably save the author from direct 
regimentation. One of the rebukes that Haupt received came 
from another government bureau. 

If the disagreement of the critics may be taken as a hope- 
ful sign, German literature will yet escape the straitjacket of 
standardization. The standard itself lacks definiteness in too 
many of its phases. Hans Naumann, whom no one could 
accuse of swearing to his own hurt, was recently attacked by 
the Paul Ernst Society for not giving this poet, who has be- 
come the classic of the present day, the place due him, Another 
commentator was somewhat shocked that two such good Nazis 
as Bartels and Naumann should have such divergent views 
about the contemporary field. When the doctors differ so 
radically, where indeed can light and leading be found? Per- 
haps among the writers themselves. 

But what will the new literature be like? 
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At the present writing, the most outstanding feature is the 
folk element. Germany is a folk state. Every proclamation 
and exhortation, every measure claims to have the welfare of 
this collective unit in view. Folk is the shibboleth of National- 
Socialism. Not to sacrifice in the name of the folk is the mod- 
ern sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Needless to say, much cant has entered into literary affairs 
with the introduction of the ethnological element. ‘Folk is in 
danger of becoming a catchword,” Hanns Martin Elster com- 
plains, “it is being used for advertising purposes, it is being 
desecrated.” He is afraid that genuine folk poetry may be 
obscured by affected pretensions. Despite such caveats, folk 
continues to be trumps. Search for the genuine article takes 
the enthusiasts back to early Germanic times, the days of real 
folk epics and folksongs! Recourse to the folk is bound to 
rejuvenate. One enterprising critic discovers that German lit- 
erature was fed from this unseen spring until about the middle 
of the last century, when the blight of individualism and lib- 
eralism set in. The hunt for appropriate material leads one 
step further: obviously, for every folk there must be a 
Fuehrer. Historical examples of great leaders are recom- 
mended as good material for treatment; but in view of the 
false political ideals that clutter up so much of the nineteenth 
century, no hero later than Napoleon need apply. 

It naturally follows that such a throwback to the folk 
brings some popular virtues to the fore that had rather gone 
out of fashion. Not only liberalism and individualism have 
been declared dead, but also the resignation and defeatism that 
prevailed around the turn of the last century, the disease called 
fin de siécle. That period was more than effete: it lacked rev- 
erence for tradition, for the things sacred to the folk, among 
them, religion. The new literature bids fair to be God-fearing. 
The fact that Hitler has thrown Judaism into the dust bin, and 
has antagonized both Protestants and Catholics must not be 
taken as counter-evidence. National-Socialism is itself a cult, 
the best evidence that the Germans have of things hoped for 
and as yet unseen. Without faith the new era would collapse 
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like a bubble. “Through the new conception of literature,” 
says Linden, “literature will regain its imperishable value: 
that mythico-religious meaning which was swamped in the 
aesthetic individualism of modern times.” He is quite full of 
this notion. “Organic religious human values,” our “religious 
natural age,” and a “religiously grounded socialism” are only 
a few of the turns he gives the idea. 

I scarcely need to say that these qualities which Linden 
covets for the new Germany he finds in romanticism. The 
connection is significant. There is strong evidence that the 
wave theory of alternate romanticism and realism in German 
literature will prove true once more and that upon Neue Sach- 
lichkeit will follow romanticism. But of what kind? It will 
be decidedly eclectic. Neo-romanticism, based on separatism, 
not to say snobbism, has no part in the new movement, and of 
the old romanticism only the fitting aspects will be borrowed. 
Romantic irony, for example, is out of the picture, as well as 
those fantastic phases that were the breath of that older liter- 
ature. It wil! be some time before any real irony will be pop- 
ular in Nazi Germany, and the fanciful toying with ideas at 
present seems hardly less frivolous than fiddling while Rome 
burns. No, they want the firmer features of romanticism: 
above all, its nationalistic and folk qualities, its idealism 
(properly directed) and its heroics. 

Anyone who may be inclined to lift an eyebrow at the 
notion that Nazi Germany is romantically minded would do 
well to look into the spiritual bond between romanticism and 
the present as set forth in an article by Hans Eggert Schroder 
in Die Literatur, May, 1934. After making it clear that the 
romanticists were not the fantasts and fools they are some- 
times considered and that romanticism really represents the 
highest peak of German culture, he attributes the greatness of 
the movement to its incomparable genuineness of life and to 
the fact that it expressed the German nature to a degree no 
other age ever attained. Yet German romanticism failed of its 
proper fruition. Unlike the classical period, which was born 
of and supported by one class, romanticism, with its much 
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wider scope, made its appeal to the whole people; but the Ger- 
mans, not yet rightly folk-conscious, did not appreciate it and 
let it die. Germany today, at last organized and awake to its 
possibilities as a folk, should put itself under the spiritual 
guidance of romanticism and accomplish what the Germany of 
a hundred years ago failed to achieve. 

A romanticism, then, with no foolishness about it, with a 
clear notion of where it is going, and with an eye on the facts. 
This prescription points to an admixture of realism. It 
may come in the form of “factual” literature, of which the 
Tatsachenroman has recently been put forward as a model. 
This deals with movements rather than characters. Person- 
ality (except, possibly, of a Fuehrer) is submerged; only the 
typical is brought out in the characters. If there is any hero 
at all, it is not an individual but a whole folk. Instead of back- 
ground to show up character and its development, there is 
background for its own sake; characters wander through it, 
as it were, to lend it verisimilitude. Obviously, psychology is 
an impossible factor here where events predominate. Wasser- 
mann, who otherwise affected psychology in his novels, had 
already made a step in this direction with his Columbus. For- 
eign models of this style are the works of Dos Passos and 
Hemingway, and the Russian novelists of the Soviet. A 
German example is Michael Prawdin’s Eine Welt zerbricht. 

The new literature must fly the colors of the folk and it 
must be soberly romantic. These are stipulations which it can 
and doubtless will seek to satisfy. If it responded to all the 
demands made of it in this moment of bumptiousness and new 
power, it would be lost. Fortunately, literature, which more 
+han the other arts seems to be subject to the beck and call of 
the masters of society, manages in the long run to evade pres- 
sure. This rule holds good particularly for Germany; for, 
paradoxical as it may appear, the Germans, a folk that revels 
in order and subordination in physical matters, are the rankest 
individualists the moment they cross the border into the realm of 
intellectual pursuits. That this day of reaction will be recorded 
in their literature is to be expected. But the literary world is 
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awake to the danger. Die Literatur, the ranking critical jour- 
nal, has published penetrating articles, notably by Theo Goer- 
litz and Otto Gmelin, that warn against one-sided and 
hamstrung literature. 

The greatest need at the moment is for someone to make 
the Germans laugh. Now that they are no longer outcasts 
from the family of nations, now that their national honor, a 
bit worse for wear but as good as the most, has been restored, 
they might relax with benefit. If Hitler would emulate the 
wise example of the recent Prince of Wales and fall off a 
horse a few times, the thing might be accomplished. 











THE MATTER-MIND RELATIONSHIP 
C. HILTON RICE 


HE CARD tests of Dr. J. B. Rhine, as reported in his 

book Extra-Sensory Perception, appear to establish the 
fact of telepathic and clairvoyant powers in some individuals. 
Such evidence, of course, brings up anew the question of the 
body-mind or matter-mind relationship. Is it a unity or 
duality ? 

Undoubtedly the great majority of scientists will hold 
that it is a unity, for they see the body as a machine in which 
detectible energy conversions are constantly going on. It 
is a marvelous kind of machine that repairs itself and repro- 
duces itself, but it functions only so long as there is a constant 
intake of air, water, and food. Stop the oxygen intake, and 
consciousness is snuffed out like a candle flame as the machine 
labors spasmodically for a few moments and ceases to run. 
Bec iuse of these physical facts, and because there is no de- 
mc: strable evidence that mind exists apart from the body, 
most scientists believe that life and mind are modes of elec- 
trical energy generated by the body. If this be true, then 
energy and mind are equivalent, and it being true that mass 
and energy are equivalent, it follows that mass, energy, and 
mind are forms of one and the same thing. 

If we accept this scientific concept of unity we may say 
that matter exists in three states: mass, energy, and mind. 
But what if we should say that Mind, not matter, exists in 
three states? The one is a statement of a scientific concept, 
the other of a religious doctrine, but precisely the same evi- 
dence supports both views, and it is difficult to see how the 
scientist can disprove the claim of the theologian. If matter 
and mind are equivalent, a mind-matter doctrine is as rational 
as a matter-mind theory. The scientist sees the action of the 
matter on mind, but the theologian may well point to the de- 
velopment of science itself as evidence of the increasing action 
of mind on matter. 
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That the scientific mind perceives the obedience of matter 
to physical laws, and makes use of these laws to organize 
and control matter for its own purpose, strongly suggests that 
these laws were imposed on matter by mind. The very con- 
cept of a unity implies that mind is potential in matter, and 
the realization of this potentiality (the emergence of mind) 
could hardly have come about save through a purposeful 
mechanical order adjusted to the nurture of the organism, 
the medium in which mind manifests itself. 

An electrical power plant represents a purposeful mechani- 
cal order geared to a waterfall, which in turn is geared to the 
mechanisms of earth and sun; so the light bulb, fitted in its 
socket, and glowing with light, represents the achievement of 
that for which the power plant exists. As long as its fila- 
ment lasts, and the current is tempered to its needs, the bulb 
gives off light. So the scientist sees the organism fitted in its 
socket that connects the body machine to the mechanisms of 
earth and sun. The brain is the transformer in which the 
inflowing physical energy is converted into “mind-energy.” 

The interesting question arises: Does this sun-planet- 
organism hook-up exist for the purpose of producing mind- 
energy? That is, does it operate to sustain the emerging 
mind that now perceives the méchanical order from which it 
cannot abstract itself? Of course mind is asking itself this 
question and will not be content until it gets the scientific 
answer. So mind looks into the brain where electrical forces 
are constantly at play, even in the act of thinking. Within 
this organ of astounding complexity is the answer to the 
matter-mind relationship, for here is the focal point of con- 
sciousness. 

No scientist would be rash enough to claim proof of the 
equivalence of electrical energy and mind—though he has 
proof of the equivalence of mass and energy—but the brain 
is certainly an electrical organ, and the assumption is that 
mind is a form of energy, the brain being analogous to the 
light bulb in which one form of energy is converted into 
another. Or the body-mind unity may be likened to the candle 
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and the flame, in which the mind is related to the body as the 
flame is to the candle. 

There is nothing new in the candle analogy, but under 
the old physics it was believed that in the burning of the candle 
there was no loss in mass, merely a change into gases and 
mineral ash, which, if recovered, would have the precise 
weight of the original candle. Under the new physics there 
is a minute loss of mass in the heat and light diffusing away 
into space, for matter and energy are forms of one and the 
same thing. By repeated reorganizations and reburnings, the 
mass of the candle might finally be dissipated into radiant 
energy. 

There is no doubt that the body is a machine of some 
sort in which detectable energy conversions are constantly 
going on, but when we face the mind aspect of the relation- 
ship our physical concepts fall down completely. They simply 
do not “go over” into mind and account for the properties of 
mind. In the transition the change is so startling that the 
very terms of description change from physics to psychology. 
We can follow the energy conversions of sunlight from the 
green plant to the walking animal, but hew shall be translate 
photon and quantum into perception ana cognition? 

Curiously enough, though we see the candle flame in a 
form wholly different from the mass from which it diffuses, 
we go right on trying to think of a mind-energy in terms of 
radiant energy. If such a conversion does occur, it obviously 
must be different from any known conversion in the physical 
realm, for it takes place only at one known point, the living 
organism, wherein there is also a reversal of a physical law 
and radiant energy strikes an up-grade and undergoes a wind- 
ing up instead of a running down. This fact in itself is evi- 
dence that here matter and energy come under control of an 
order of events so distinctive as to be unique. 

Why, then, the necessity of thinking of mind and its prop- 
erties in terms of radiant energy and its properties? Why 
not think of an energy mode that is non-radiant? Certainly, 
in the magical conversion, radiant energy loses its material 
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properties and takes on the attributes of mind. If we hold 
to the doctrine of unity—the equivalence of mass, energy, 
and mind—we are dealing with something that exists in three 
states, two material, and the third immaterial—that is, imma- 
terial in that it cannot be detected by material tests. 

If the sun is “slowly dissolving into light,” the transform- 
ation represents the dissolution of mass into its material es- 
sence, “particles” or “packets” of electrical energy. In the 
transformation to the third state may we not suppose that, 
under conditions peculiar to brain tissue, there is a dissolution 
of energy units into an immaterial essence—mind? 

A mere speck of matter may diffuse into an enormous ex- 
panse of its material essence (energy); so we may imagine 
that an undetectible quantity of “particles” or “packets” of 
this essence may dissolve into an aura of psychic stuff and 
exist in this insubstantial state as a sort of “field of force” 
in the brain substance from which it issues. In this psycho- 
physical concept we may hold to the reality of the physical 
aspect by simply admitting the obvious fact of a sun-planet- 
organism hook-up in which matter is transformed from mass 
into radiant energy, and energy units into an insubstantial 
form that escapes the properties of radiancy because, being 
now without substance, there is nothing to radiate. It is of 
no use, then, to go on trying to explain the properties of mind 
in terms of physics, for physics deals only with the mass and 
energy states of matter, and when matter passes over into the 
mental state of the physicist himself it discovers that its ma- 
teriality was stripped off at the point of transition and cannot 
be pulled through. 

So mind finds itself on one side of a partition, as it were, 
through which energy flows and dissolves into a psychic ema- 
nation to which the terms velocity and frequency are no longer 
applicable. There is a “flowing through” into an immense 
expansion of conscious perception that mirrors the other two 
states of matter. Across the partition mind sees the body 
as the medium through which it looks out on matter and 
acts on matter. 
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That an energy “particle” may dissolve into an immaterial 
essence, or “mind stuff,” is, of course, conjectural, but when 
we consider the contrast between the properties of phys- 
ical energy and the attributes of mind we are driven either to 
suppose that such a dissolution takes place, or frankly to ac- 
cept the doctrine of duality. If we hold to the scientific belief 
in the energy-mind conversion, we obviously must change radi- 
ant energy into a form that will take on the properties of mind. 
How else may this be done than by dissolving it into an im- 
material essence? Given this essence, into which energy parti- 
cles diffuse as matter diffuses into energy, we have some- 
thing that represents the mental state of matter. 

We have seen that the organism is a marvelous mechanism 
that brings about some rather magical energy conversions 
that do not occur in the inorganic realm. For example, the 
reversal of Carnot’s law and the up-flow of energy into life 
and mind; also the conversion of energy into a “cold light” 
by certain organisms. 

So we may think of the brain cells as the transformers 
where an undetectable transformation is going on from the 
physical to the psychical, and mind is at the point of transi- 
tion. If we continue the analogy between this pale, psychic 
emanation and the flame of the candle we will be in accord 
with physiological facts. The degree of intelligence depends 
on brain structure, which is to say that on the quality and 
number of the brain cells depends the intensity of the energy- 
mind conversion. 

If we imagine a cortical brain cell as a sort of psychic 
glowworm we can understand the conscious and unconscious 
states. When all the cells are interconnected and aglow, the 
energy conversion is at its greatest intensity, and mind with 
all its properties is present. When the cells shut off the mech- 
anism and break contact with one another we fall asleep. 
We may also suppose that in this dark state the cell is attend- 
ing to its nutritive needs, which means that it is repairing its 
special mechanism and recharging itself for the next period of 
energy conversion. 
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When the whole cortex is aglow, as it were, and the sense 
organs are recording impressions, the psychical is in time with 
the clocking of physical events; but when we are asleep and 
dreaming there are scattered areas, or a shifting area, of 
glowing cells, disconnected from the sense organs, and we 
are out of time and space with the body, and completely out 
of reality, no doubt. But the point is, there is a state of dream 
consciousness apart from waking consciousness, one in time 
with the flow of physical events, the other out of time, and 
each seems as real as the other. 

If some minds do possess “extra-sensory perception” we 
seem compelled to conclude, as Dr. Rhine insists, that we are 
dealing with an energy mode that is non-radiant, for “brain 
waves” would decline in intensity with the square of the dis- 
tance. Because the attributes of mind and the properties of 
all known energy forms differ so greatly, and because mind 
so clearly appears to be one aspect of a material-immaterial 
relationship, it seems reasonable to suppose that the living 
organism is the medium in which energy passes over from the 
physical to the psychical state. Only by such an hypothesis 
can the evidence of physical and psychical research be recon- 
ciled in a scientific concept of a matter-mind unity. The only 
alternative is the doctrine of duality. 











JOAN OF ARC IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


HELEN HARRIET SALLS 


OAN OF ARC, mystic at thirteen, commander-in-chief of 

an army at seventeen, martyr at nineteen, and deliverer of 
her country, is generally conceded to be one of the greatest 
personages in history. “There was nothing peculiar about 
her,” declares Bernard Shaw in the Preface to his Saint Joan, 
“except the vigor and scope of her mind and character, and 
the intensity of her vital energy.” Students of the Maid’s 
personality and career have adduced diverse opinions regard- 
ing the springs of her ebullient “energy,” but few have failed 
to recognize its existence. She was what moderns call a “live 
wire,” and her electric enthusiasm and determination shocked 
her compatriots awake and supplied the power that saved 
France. Why, then, did she have to wait nearly five hundred 
years to become Saint Joan? An interesting theory has been 
offered by Shaw, who, in that part of his Preface concerned 
with “Joan’s Manliness and Militarism,” says, “Had Joan 
not been one of those ‘unwomanly women,’ she might have 
been canonized much sooner.” 

Certain it is, however, that Joan of Arc had been en- 
shrined in the hearts of millions long before official saintdom 
was conferred upon her in 1920. Had she been actually an 
“unwomanly woman,” would this have been the case? Shaw’s 
militaristic Maid is, in essence, not unwomanly, in spite of her 
passion for warfare and her own statement that she is “a sol- 
dier and nothing else.” Schiller’s idea of Joan as a magnif- 
icent superwoman, for all its “raging romance,” has a solid 
basis of fact. For it was her womanly sensitiveness to the 
suffering of her country, her compassion exalted to the highest 
degree, that opened Joan’s pure soul to “visions” and fired her 
with the courage to obey their terrifying commands. Even 
Shakespeare, influenced as he was by the lurid witch of Holin- 
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shed and other vituperative Englishmen, perceived in the 
sorceress enough of the woman to snatch her momentarily 
from her “fiends” and make her voice an eloquent outburst of 
pity for France. 

The twentieth-century concepts of woman and saint are 
very different from those of the Middle Ages or even of the 
nineteenth century. The fresh impulse given by the World 
War to the idealization of the Maid of Orleans doubtless had 
something to do with her canonization two years after the 
Armistice, but unless the Roman Catholic Church had been 
able to apprehend the true woman in Joan the soldier, it would 
probably never have seen the saint even in the savior of her 
nation. 

What is the secret of the Maid’s undying charm? Shaw 
and Shakespeare furnish phrases that suggest a partial an- 
swer: her “vital energy” and her “fair persuasion.” Is it 
worth while to consider the abundant variety of treatment ac- 
corded her by men of letters? The spectacle of her pageant 
through literature may be of interest to those who have found 
the Maid’s character more fascinating than her career, and 
who therefore may like to see the various lights cast upon it 
since her martyrdom five hundred years ago. Celebrated “in 
song” by her contemporary, Christine de Pisan, reviled in the 
next century by Holinshed and Shakespeare, ignored by the 
great French dramatists of the classic school, burlesqued by 
Voltaire, and apotheosized by Schiller, she was given no vivid 
authentic portrayal before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when J. E. J. Quicherat published his remarkable col- 
lection of documents relative to the trial of the Maid at Rouen 
in 1431 and to her Rehabilitation in 1456. Since that time, 
the real Joan has been gradually emerging from the mists of 
legend and prejudice, until now she stands forth, a figure of 
almost perfect symmetry, her profound spirituality balanced 
by her superb vitality. Such a personality is bound to make a 
tremendous impression on centuries yet unborn. 

Joan of Arc has naturally received more attention from 
French historians and biographers than from those of other 
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nations, although little purely literary treatment seems to have 
been given her by her own countrymen. As French writers 
concerning the Maid have had considerable-influence on Eng- 
lish and American men of letters, it is hardly possible to gain 
an intelligent view of Joan in the literature of England and 
America without glancing at her place in the literature of 
France. I shall start with a survey of her notable appearances 
in history and biography, proceeding thence to brief studies 
of the treatment of the Maid in prose fiction, drama, and non- 
dramatic poetry. 

An invaluable authority for scholars interested in the Maid 
of Orleans is of course the massive work of Quicherat (1841- 
1849). In the middle and latter part of the century appeared 
a considerable number of other French works representing 
careful research, the best known probably being those by Luce, 
Lamartine, and Michelet. Siméon Luce, author of Jeanne 
d’ Arc 4 Domremy (1886), seemed to Lang “the most ardent 
and learned explorer of the surroundings of Jeanne in early 
youth.” Lamartine’s Jeanne d’Arc, which is really a prose- 
poem, is a fervent appreciation of Joan the girl-patriot, who 
was a greater miracle than anything she did. Michelet, in 
Jeanne d’Arc: La Pucelle d'Orléans (the fifth book of his 
Histoire de France), paints a glowing picture of Joan the 
woman, sensible, brave, and compassionate. “The saviour 
of France could be no other than a woman. France herself 
was woman; having her nobility, but her amiable sweetness 
likewise, her prompt and charming pity.” The influence of 
Michelet is evident in Mark Twain’s Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc, which came half a century later. 

Anatole France’s Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, published in Paris 
in 1908, is a monument to the author’s pseudo-scholarship 
relative to the Maid. Even with his rather pompous discrim- 
ination between myth and fact, he reduces to legend some 
matter that properly belongs to history, showing as little sym- 
pathy with modern rational idealism as with medieval super- 
naturalism. He performed an interesting feat in portraying 
the Maid both as she appeared to her superstitious contem- 
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poraries and as she appeared to him—a mere beautiful 
mascotte within the “glorified mists,” a perfect “medium” 
controlled by some “mysterious agent” which he calls “de- 
terminism.” Childish innocence and angelic sweetness and 
fortitude he gives to his Jeanne, but no mental power, no 
military prowess, no conception even of Ja patrie. Claiming 
to have “restored the Maid to life and to humanity,” he yet 
takes from her the vivid qualities of shrewdness, initiative, and 
humor, and almost in spite of himself, puts her on a saintly 
pedestal that looks often like a dunce-stool. In his later essay, 
“Concerning Joan of Arc” (which was written in regard to 
the performances of Jules Barbier’s drama at the first St. 
Martin theatre), France calls her “the favorite of the fastid- 
ious who seek the complete and perfect form.” Although 
France’s conception of Joan’s character differs so radically 
from that of Bernard Shaw, the French biographer seems to 
have furnished a few direct suggestions to the British play- 
wright for certain other characterizations and several inci- 
dents in his drama. 

In Great Britain, Joan of Arc has received all sorts of 
treatment among non-fictional as well as fictional writers. We 
know that Holinshed’s Chronicles of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland (1577) gave the authors of Henry VI, Part I their 
idea of the Maid of Orleans as a “sorceresse” guilty of “ex- 
ecrable abhominations.” That England long looked askance 
at the Maid is evident from the fact, recently pointed out by 
an American biographer, that in the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, published around the middle of the 
last century, Joan is hustled off as a bold impostor who fooled 
the French though not the English. Swinging to the other 
extreme came Thomas De Quincey, in 1847 publishing in 
Tait’s Magazine his brilliant, though somewhat hysterical 
rhapsody, “Joan of Arc: In Reference to M. Michelet’s His- 
tory of France.” Like Michelet, John Richard Green, in his 
brief discussion of Joan of Arc in the Short History of the 
English People (1874), emphasizes Joan’s good sense and also 
her “shrewd peasant humour,” a trait later made very attrac- 
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tive by G. B. Shaw. About this time the eighth edition of 
the Britannica was displaying a long laudatory article about 
Joan, doubtless indebted to the Quicherat influence. Two 
good biographies were written by women in the last quarter 
of the century: Joan of Arc the Maid (1880) by Jane Tuckey, 
and Jeanne D’Arc: Her Life and Death (1896) by Mrs. 
Oliphant. The former is mentioned by Mark Twain in the 
list of his authorities. Mrs. Oliphant was evidently indebted 
considerably to Lamartine. Her treatment of the Maid is 
marked by sympathetic imagination well under control. 

In November, 1908, appeared Andrew Lang’s The Maid of 
France (Being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne 
D’Arc). Shaw, in the Preface to Saint Joan, laughs at both 
Lang and Mark Twain for trying “to make Joan a beautiful 
and most ladylike Victorian,” but approves their recognition 
of her “capacity for leadership.” He remarks aptly enough 
that just as France’s Vie de Jeanne d’Arc was a reaction 
against the “Quicheratic wave of enthusiasm,” so Lang’s book 
“should be read as a corrective to the other.” Guy Endore, 
although he highly commends Lang for his scholarship, says 
The Maid of France is “disfigured” by the author’s “Scotch 
clannishness” and by his “hatred of Anatole France’s book.” 
Personally, I was not annoyed by the few marks of “clannish- 
ness,” and I think few, if any, of the attacks on his contem- 
porary lack logical and documentary justification. In his 
Appendix C, Lang declares: “I know not how to understand 
the method of making very strange statements, and supporting 
them by, references to books and pages in which I can find no 
such matter.” A “very palpable hit”! If Lang speaks at 
times too feelingly, at least his intense convictions kindle his 
style. His book is not only thoughtful, but thoroughly alive, 
giving not a mere moving-picture of Joan of Arc, but the very 
impress of her personality. To him, the Maid was just as 
practical a saint as Shaw’s, without mannishness. Joan’s 
Voices never transported her from the earth; unlike the or- 
dinary “mystic,” she kept firm hold of her senses. Indeed, her 
contacts with “reality” were made preternaturally swift and 
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sure by her spiritual experiences. Lang, in his Appendix 
D, suggests that her “visions and Voices were ‘automatisms,’ 
expressions by which were made manifest to her the monitions 
of her unconscious thought [subject to the ‘all-conscious 
mind’]”; but, he adds, “Another might have heard Voices 
offering the monitions; but no other could have displayed her 
dauntless courage and gift of encouragement; her sweetness 
of soul; and her marvellous and victorious tenacity of will.” 

Maude Royden’s Blessed Joan of Arc (London, 1918), an 
excellent little sketch, follows Lang in the emphasis upon 
Joan’s sound sense of the real (a dominant element in Shaw’s 
saint) and ardent patriotism (converted by Shaw into a 
modern nationalistic passion). In his Outline of History 
(1920), out of a total of 1,100 pages Mr. Wells gives only 
about four lines to the amazing Maid “who drove the English 
out of her country again”; but, considering that he devotes 
less than one page to the entire Hundred Years’ War, he 
treats Joan much better than her own countryman, France, 
who declares: “It was not Jeanne who drove the English from 
France, but the people of Orleans with their aids of money 
and munitions.” 

American essayists and biographers have done little with 
Joan of Arc. There was a brief account of her published in 
Richmond in 1864 by a Southern gentleman, John Fentonhill, 
under the title Joan of Arc: An Opinion of Her Life and 
Character, Derived From Ancient Chronicles. This obscure 
author’s conception of Joan has a number of points in common 
with those of France and Shaw. Like both, he rejects the 
“miraculous machinery,” and like Shaw, he admires Joan’s 
sagacity and her “Protestantism,” in that she “boldly avowed 
the right of private judgment.”’ His emphasis is on the Maid’s 
persuasiveness and intelligent activity in warfare. Dr. John 
Lord, in the fourth volume of his Beacon Lights of History, 
published about twenty years later, admits Joan’s good sense, 
but denies to her any “genius for war.” He views her as a 
“religious phenomenon” who taught her countrymen to trust 
in God for deliverance (a God working, however, through nat- 
ural causes). 
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Francis C. Lowell’s Joan of Arc was published in Boston 
and New York in 1896. This book, in the words of Guy 
Endore, “is concise, free from mawkishness, accurately doc- 
umented, and does not deform Jeanne’s life in deference to 
some private critical opinion.” With the exception of Mark 
Twain’s quasi-biography, published the same year, there have 
been no other memorable American biographies until the past 
decade. 

In October, 1925, a post-war public, aroused to even keener 
interest in the medieval savior of France by her new sainthood 
and the Shavian “chronicle-play,” welcomed Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Joan of Arc: Maid of France. Paine acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the author of the Personal Recollections. 
Plain and symmetrical in structure, based upon but not over- 
laid with scholarship, this is one of the most readable books 
about Joan in our language. With nothing of the manner of 
Strachey, Maurois, or Ludwig, with no deft manipulation of 
personality to make it “come alive,” Paine shows the Maid 
in a clear, if rather colorless, light, his method being to “‘let the 
witnesses speak.” A striking feature of his Joan of Arc is the 
emphasis on the Joan-country; it would serve as an excellent 
guide to one following her “progress” through France. 

Two minor works published shortly after Paine’s were 
from Gainesville, Florida, and Boston, respectively: The 
Soldier Virgin of France—A Message of World Peace 
(1926), by W. P. Yancey, a soldier of the A. E. F.; and 
Jeanne d’Arc, Heroine of France (1928), a sketch originally 
delivered as a lecture by Dr. Charles Pinckney Holbrook 
Nason, American consul at Grenoble, France, from 1901 to 
1914. These indicate the still-rising wave of Joan’s popular- 
ity after the World War. 

A biography that deserves especially “honorable mention” 
is Guy Endore’s The Sword of God: Jeanne d’ Arc, published 
by the Garden City Publishing Company in 1931. The author 
states that his title was suggested by a line in Guido Goerres’s 
Die Jungfrau von Orleans, a widely read volume issued in 
1834, which is said to have moved the Société de l’histoire de 
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France to employ Quicherat in his monumental task. Endore 
is a liberal-minded Jew, who used as the basis of his work the 
five big volumes of La vraie Jeanne d’Arc, published in Paris 
around the beginning of this century by the Jesuit Father, 
J. B. J. Ayroles. Endore challenges: “Nowhere is there a 
more thorough investigation of Jeanne d’Arc than in Ayroles’ 
volumes,” which are “Quicherat done in modern French, re- 
arranged and made more complete by the inclusion of half a 
dozen new chronicles and documents, and so thoroughly in- 
dexed that it constitutes the most accessible collection of mate- 
rial on Jeanne, ever published.” This statement about his 
chief source-book is but one of numerous comments made by 
Endore on the bewildering mass of Joan of Arc “material.” 
In the one hundred and fifty-three pages of “Discussion” at 
the end of his book, followed by a ten-page bibliography, 
Endore shows the depth and extent of his scholarship. After 
declaring that he has striven “to tell the story in its most 
beautiful form—without any regard at all to our latest the- 
ories as to just how things happen,” and that he has taken 
“the main document, the trial,’ and “considered it as funda- 
mental,” he proceeds to set forth and clarify by documentary 
reference a number of queer confusions in the Joan story, and 
also brings to the light of common sense a succession of fan- 
tastic theories regarding the motive-power and real nature of 
her “mission.” These expositions are woven into a series of 
thoughtful comments on the literature about the Maid. En- 
dore considers first the early documents and chronicles, includ- 
ing that “enormous” French play, The Mystery of the Siege 
of Orleans (1439 or thereabouts) ; next, several English and 
American treatments of the Maid, with especial praise for 
Lowell’s Joan of Arc; then some German works, with a state- 
ment that it would be difficult to find anywhere a biography of 
Joan superior to Eysell’s Johanna d’Arc (1864); lastly, a few 
of the French historians and poets, with a thrust at Voltaire’s 
La Pucelle as “endless doughy plumduff” and another at 
France’s history as “the most chaotic jumble imaginable.” 
Yet, on one hand, this work, he says, belongs to the “better 
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histories of Jeanne”; moreover, “the most serviceable bib- 
liography . . . is to be found in the footnotes.” In his own 
bibliography, Endore mentions the latest considerable volume, 
so far as I know, on Joan in literature: W. Grenzmann’s Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans in der Dichtung (Berlin, 1929). To 
one familiar with the Joan story, the “Discussion” is the more 
valuable section of the book, though the narrative, told in a 
clear-cut, lively style, is extremely well done. From these as 
from many other pages, the Maid of Orleans emerges a real 
girl as well as a genius, with the radiance of her young woman- 
hood sublimated by her “mission” to an ineffable whiteness. 
More than a third of the life deals with the period after the 
Maid’s capture, a period justly stressed by the biographers; 
for here is an indubitable record of Joan at her noblest, Joan 
superb in mental and spiritual control while body and nerve 
were subjected to the terrible strain of her trial and imprison- 
ment. The book as a whole, in spite of an odd discrepancy 
with regard to the English chroniclers (see pages 339 and 
362), seems remarkably sound in scholarship, and is certainly 
one of the most satisfying Joan-biographies of the century. 

Unlike many of the great figures of history, Joan of Arc 
has appeared seldom in the pages of prose fiction. British 
writers in this field have hardly remembered her. Three 
Americans have thus featured her: Mark Twain, in his Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc (purporting to have been 
written by her page and secretary, the Sieur Louis de Conte), 
published in 1896; Dr. Henry van Dyke, in his short story, 
“The Broken Soldier and the Maid of France,” one of the 
tales in The Valley of Vision (1919); and Theda Kenyon, in 
her novel, Jeanne (1928). 

Mark Twain’s work may be called a biographical romance: 
in parts, it follows history; in other parts, it is sentimental 
fiction and occasionally farce. Though the author’s sense of 
the ludicrous at times overleaps bounds, the reader cannot help. 
enjoying, for example, the burlesque treatment of the boastful 
Paladin, Joan’s compatriot. This youth, who belongs to the 
Yankee tradition, reminds us also of Falstaff when he brags 
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after a battle how he brought away two English generals, “one 
under each arm.” His comrade Noél says of the Paladin that 
“when he frowns he is so terrible the shadow of it falls as far 
as Rome itself, and the chickens go to roost an hour before 
time.” Mark Twain’s audacity of invention in the matter of 
homely or trivial incident, however, is equaled by his reverence 
for the Maid, whose personality he strove to present truly 
throughout. Sentimentalized as she is—a figure dainty as a 
Dresden statuette, and debonair as a princess—she appeals to 
us as an impulsive, lovable, very human little fighting-saint 
after all. To Clemens, as to Michelet, her essential charm lay 
in her womanliness—her sensibility and her pity. To him also, 
as to Lamartine, she was “the Genius of Patriotism.” And to 
him she was a saint before her official canonization, for in 
1897 he published a brief essay on “Saint Joan of Arc.” 

Dr. van Dyke’s “The Broken Soldier and the Maid of 
France,” one of the most touching and beautiful tales written 
about the World War, illustrates the power of Joan of Arc in 
the heart of the poilu. A French soldier, broken in nerve and 
planning to desert from the army, stops to rest near Domremy. 
In a dream he is visited by the Maid of Domremy, who inspires 
him anew with zeal for France.. He returns to the army, a 
“broken soldier” no longer, and finds peace in an honorable 
death. 

A strange attempt to novelize Joan was made in 1928 by 
Theda Kenyon, New York novelist and poet. Her Jeanne 
(originally announced as Jeanne: The Love-Story of the Maid 
of France) is a fantastic, incoherent, unconvincing story of 
the Maid, quite unworthy of its subject, who was never the 
dupe of conniving priests and necromancers, or the hysteric 
sweetheart of a wealthy youth. In this bizarre romance, the 
Maid is saved from the stake for a life of bliss with her Henri. 
The entire treatment of Joan seems little more than a travesty. 

Passing from prose fiction to drama, we note that the great 
French dramatists of the seventeenth century featured classic 
and Biblical heroines, but neglected their own Maid of Or- 
leans. It remained for a German writer early in the nineteenth 
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century to make Joan of Arc the subject of a tragedy destined 
to win fame. For purposes of comparison, Schiller’s Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans is mentioned here. This play (called 
later by Shaw “romantic nonsense”) was staged before an 
enthusiastic audience in Leipzig in September, 1801, and was 
for many years the most popular drama in Berlin. Professor 
Kuno Francke, in his History of German Literature, says that 
Schiller flashed a strong light on one side of a character, a 
concentrated radiance making him look larger than reality. 
Schiller’s sentimentality was the cause of this treatment, and 
theatric effects, sometimes brilliant and sometimes merely 
melodramatic, were the result. But where the characterization 
breaks down, the poetry is generally sustained on a high level. 
Johanna’s farewell to Domremy, in the Prologue, is perhaps 
the loveliest and most poignant passage: 


Lebt wohl, ihr Berge, ihr geliebten Triften, 

Johanna sagt euch ewig Lebewoh! ! 
These lines find almost an echo in our own century in the ten- 
der words of Percy MacKaye’s Jeanne: 

Thou little darling town of Domremy, 

Good-night ! 


And thou, too, art upgathered in home fields ; 
But thy Jeannette must pass away from thee. 


Both MacKaye and Clemens followed Schiller’s example in 
presenting Joan first against the background of her village 
home, whereas Shaw shows her first in the castle of Vau- 
couleurs. Like Schiller, MacKaye and Shaw stage the “toy 
court” of Chinon prior to the entrance of the Maid, presum- 
ably for the sake of dramatic contrast and of exposition. The 
German’s Jungfrau is like Shakespeare’s in being clad in su- 
pernatural armor and in enjoying a good hand-to-hand fight. 
But even with her hypnotic power, she lacks the rugged mag- 
netic vitality of Shaw’s Saint Joan, though some of her 
speeches have an almost unrivaled sublimity. As a woman, 
the Jungfrau is impossible; as a superwoman, she is at times 
superb. 
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To find the earliest extant English drama featuring the 
Maid of France, we must travel back two centuries to the era 
of Queen Elizabeth. In Shakespeare’s and Marlowe’s Henry 
VI, Part I, first produced in the Rose Theatre, London, in the 
spring of 1592, we meet a lurid Pucelle. Modeled largely on 
Holinshed’s, she is a girl-monster possessed by demons, and a 
hydra-headed monster at that. Yet she is given an occasional 
pleasant touch, and is really the most interesting figure in the 
play, though she appears in only ten of the twenty-seven 
scenes. To the French king, Charles, she has divine beauty; 
to Burgundy, she expresses noble pity for France; and once, in 
Act Five, when she says: “Of all base passions, fear is most 
accursed,” she seems to anticipate the ringing words of Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar: 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 
In the patchwork of her character, we like to think the few 
scraps of purple were Shakespeare’s special contribution. 

Not until the twentieth century did Joan of Arc reappear 
in British drama. In 1918 Harold Brighouse, one of the Man- 
chester school of dramatists, published his one-act play, Maid 
of France. Like Dr. van Dyke’s tale, this shows how the 
World War gave Joan a re-birth. It is a fanciful, not very 
impressive little piece, in which a statue of the Maid comes to 
life on a Christmas eve before the eyes of some French and 
English soldiers. 

Bernard Shaw’s Saint Joan: A Chronicle Play in Six 
Scenes and an Epilogue was produced for the first time in 
New York City in December, 1923, and had its initial London 
performance in March, 1924. Joan had been canonized only 
a few years before by Pope Benedict XV. In the category of 
Shaw’s plays, this holds a unique place, in that the author was 
so captivated by his creation that he sometimes forgot himself. 
The long Preface, the expositions of medieval church- and 
state-craft within the play, and the sly thrusts at Englishmen 
and the modern world, have the true Shavian brilliance, but 
the figure of Saint Joan outshines her creator’s wit and is a 
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tribute to the noblest qualities in Shaw’s great soul. A rugged 
blunt peasant lass, she is never coarse or cruel. Not pretty, 
she is yet too quaintly original to be plain. Her common sense, 
her hearty humor and friendliness, and her tremendous self- 
confidence and enthusiasm overwhelm the reader along with 
the statesmen and soldiers of France. “Not a man will follow 
you,” says Dunois at Orleans, and she retorts, “I will not look 
back to see whether anyone is following me.” She is both 
mystic and militarist, in love with religion and in love with 
war. She is a Nationalist, in love with her own country, and 
a Protestant, in love with her own ‘*eas of right and wrong. 
“What other judgment can I judge by but my own?” she asks 
the Bishop of Beauvais. Though not quite consistently pre- 
sented, she never loses her vitality, and in Scenes V and VI 
(at Rheims and Rouen), she rises to magnificent heights and 
carries Shaw and the rest of us with her. “Do not think you 
can frighten me by telling me that I am alone,” she says 
proudly in Rheims. “France is alone; and God is alone; and 
what is my loneliness before the loneliness of my country and 
my God? I see now that the loneliness of God is His 
strength. .. . In His strength I will dare, and dare, and dare, 
until I die.” And again, in Rouen she says, “His ways are 
not your ways. He wills that I go through the fire to His 
bosom; for I am His child, and you are not fit that I should 
live among you.” Another profoundly moving speech is that 
of the English chaplain when he comes in convulsed with the 
horror of the spectacle of Joan’s death. Anyone charging 
“G. B.” with being merely clever should read this passage. 
The “Epilogue” is the most distinctly Shavian part of the 
play. It represents a dream of the French king, Charles, on a 
gusty June night in 1456. He has a succession of ghostly 
visitors, including Joan, the Bishop of Beauvais now paying 
homage to her, and a gentleman of the present century. By 
this device are told the Rehabilitation and the canonization of 
the Maid. “Half an hour to burn you, dear saint,” says 
Dunois; “and four centuries to find out the truth about you!” 
Thus the exuberantly militaristic Maid is shown finally as a 
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glorified saint yearning over this “beautiful earth” that burns 
its benefactors before it canonizes them. 

Passing from England to America, we find that here, too, 
only one eminent contemporary dramatist has written about 
Joan. In the spring of 1932, the Viking Press published a 
limited edition of The Trial of Jeanne D’Arc, and Other Plays, 
by Edward Garnett. This was described as “an unusual first 
edition item for collectors,” and has been broadcast as recently 
as last summer. But the American play on the Maid that 
is destined to endure as a work of art is the romantic drama of 
Percy MacKaye, author of community pageants, masques, 
and symbolic drama. The initial production of his Jeanne 
D’Arc was by Sothern and Marlowe in Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 15, 1906, seventeen years before the opening performance 
of Saint Joan. In March, 1918, the eighth edition came out 
with a new preface, in which the author says: “Before 1914, 
the memory of Jeanne moved us as a beautiful legend, a rap- 
ture of imagination; to-day, in the great war still raging, her 
image quickens us with contemporaneous heroism, a rapture 
of reality.” 

Jeanne D’Arc is mainly in blank verse. Throughout the 
five acts, the poetry is sustained on levels of harmony with the 
thought and feeling, being now lyric, now draniatic in char- 
acter. The fiction of the Duke D’Alencon’s reverent love for 
the Maid is told rather convincingly. MacKaye, like Schiller, 
emphasizes her spiritual qualities, at the same time keep- 
ing her a very human personage, in whom conjoin the best 
traits of all the other Joans so far considered. In her blunt 
humor and ready kindliness, she is akin to Mark Twain’s and 
Shaw’s creations. “If your luck be lame,” she advises a com- 
plaining courtier, “rub it with elbow-grease.” Again she 
strikes a very deep note when she says: 


To build and build and build on running sands— 
How terrible it must be to be God! 


In the last part of Act Three, the Maid’s courage performs 
almost a miracle; yet the incident is drawn from history. 
Jeanne, fighting before Orleans, has been wounded, and has 
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pluckily torn forth the arrow with her own hand. She sees 
her soldiers retreating to the city gates. Wrenching herself 
from D’Alengon’s supporting arms, she cries out thrillingly: 


Back to the bridge and show your teeth again! 
Back to the bridge and show to God your eyes! 


One who has heard the magnificent rendering of these lines by 
Mrs. Jessie Eldridge Southwick can never forget this passage. 
It is the climax of the play, and in its moving power is prob- 
ably unsurpassed by anything yet written about the Maid of 
Orleans. 

There are some broken parallels between the last scene of 
Jeanne D’Arc and the famous prison-scene in Faust. One 
wonders if the author was conscious of them. D’Alencon, in 
the guise of a monk, comes to Jeanne in prison on the day of 
her execution. Through the mists that cloud her suffering 
soul, she finally recognizes him, and with this re-awakening of 
her spirit the mists break away, and she cries triumphantly: 


Look down, St. Michael! Once again I wear 
Thine armour: Lord, I dread no more the flames. 


There seems to be no great non-dramatic poetry concerning 
the Maid of France, even in her own country. Joan’s contem- 
porary, Christine de Pisan, shortly before her death in 1429, 
celebrated the Maid in song, in her “Poéme de la Pucelle,” 
and Jean Chapelain in 1656 published his “long-heralded epic,” 
La Pucelle, which proved a “bore.” Ernest Prarond’s “La 
Voie Sacrée” (based on an old poem) has been called by 
France ‘“‘perhaps the most genuine poem Joan of Arc has in- 
spired.” Voltaire’s La Pucelle D’Orléans, published in 1762, 
has been well dubbed by Shaw “mock-Homerics.” It is a 
burlesque in mock-heroic couplets, aimed primarily at monks 
and courtiers, with the story of the Maid as vehicle. There 
are some respectably funny passages, as for example, the one 
describing the heroine riding madly through the air on a “pol- 
ished, gray-haired, loudly braying ass,” accompanied by Saint 
Denis astride a sunbeam; but to go through the twenty-one 
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cantos is to wade in a scummier pool than that in which Caliban 
and his comrades were left “dancing up to their chins.” 

The only epical poem on the Maid by an Englishman that 
I have been able to discover, is Robert Southey’s Joan of Arc, 
a tedious blank-verse effusion in ten books, which appeared in 
1796. Southey’s Joan is a nature-lover, a mystic, and an 
active soldier. On the whole, she is treated melodramatically. 
The characterizations are largely unconvincing, the battle- 
scenes better but not free from bombast, and the sentimental 
digressions inane. Yet in spite of absurdities in the plot and 
style, there are some admirable lines, mostly in the manner 
afterwards termed Wordsworthian. Southey is generally at 
his best here in his treatment of nature. Probably none of 
his later works contains nobler passages than are found in 
Joan of Arc. About the middle of the next century appeared 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans’s short pictorial lyric called “Joan of 
Arc, in Rheims.” The verses have a certain ornate beauty and 
some melody, but are too sweet to suit modern taste. 

In 1866, an American, George H. Calvert, published in 
Newport, Rhode Island, a work which had been privately cir- 
culated from Cambridge six years earlier: Joan of Arc: A 
Narrative Poem, in four books. The poem is in four-line 
stanzas in iambic tetrameters that go on stilts. In spite of his 
didactic manner, this poor singer achieves a few notes of lyric 
sweetness and poignancy. There is an apparent echo of 
Schiller in the Maid’s homesick outburst just after the corona- 
tion of the Dauphin: 

No more a mother’s ripened love 
Shall feed her with its autumn balm; 


Nor her warm teemful bosom prove 
Young mother’s first ecstatic calm. 


Of course these lines are not comparable in beauty with Schil- 
ler’s passage: 
Nie wird der Brautkranz deine Locke zieren; 
Dir blitht kein lieblich Kind an deiner Brust. 
Calvert’s Joan is even less convincing than Southey’s. Unlike 
the Englishman’s damsel, “she smote not with her sword,” but 
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like her she was a true illuminate, seeming not to need the 
mediumship of nature, however. The American wrote later 


a five-act play mainly in blank verse: The Maid of Orleans: 
An Historical Tragedy. 

Some twentieth-century writers who have lauded Joan 
in lyric verse have been Dr. van Dyke, Edgar Lee Masters, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Theodosia Garrison, and Sara 
Henderson Hay." 

In my study of the treatment of the Maid of France by 
English and American writers, I have found a rather surpris- 
ing paucity of material of a fictional or poetic nature: a few 
lyrics, two long narrative poems (one of them American), an 
American short story, an American biographical romance, an 
American sentimental novel, an Elizabethan historical play, an 
American “historical tragedy,” an American romantic drama, 
an English one-act play of the World War, a Shavian “chron- 


1Since this article was submitted to The South Atlantic Quarterly, Mr. 
Milton Waldman’s Joan of Arc has been published by Little, Brown, and Company 
(late in 1935). It has been commended by Henry Seidel Canby as “vivid” 
biography; also as “accurate, credible, and complete in its historical background 
of the fifteenth century.” Two dramas of recent years also have been called 
to my attention: Will Hutchins’s Jeanne D’arc at Vaucouleurs (a Poet-Lore play, 
published by Richard G. Badger, Boston) ; and Father O’Doherty’s The True St. 
Joan Drama of Facts in Answer to Shaw, which has been presented in Adelaide, 
Australia. Father O’Luherty claims that Shaw, attempting to prove Joan a 
Protestant martyr, has ignored her appeal to the Pope and willingness to -submit 
her case to him. Against Shaw’s contention that her tribunal was honest and 
legal, he declares the trial invalid because Cauchon had no jurisdiction to try the 
Maid. 

In the Unpublished Poems of Emily Dickinson (Little, Brown, and Company, 
February, 1936), I have found what impresses me as the supreme lyric utterance 
about Joan of Arc in our language—the poem beginning thus: 

A mien to move a queen— 

Half child, half heroine. 
Emily Dickinson, naturally, was familiar with the Joan re-introduced to the 
world by Quicherat, Michelet, and other writers of the period. In Michelet, the 
Maid is specifically called “a child,” in whom “there at once appeared the Virgin 

. and, already, country.” As usual in Miss Dickinson’s poetry, every word 
counts. Nothing could be truer than the “Orleans in the eye,” the “frequent” tear, 
the “bonnet like a duke,” and the “voice that alters” from “set of snow” to 
“tone of realm;” or the “wren’s peruke” and “sprite” passages, which by a deli- 
cate magic give us the girl Joan herself, the “very pulse of the machine.” At 
the end, she is almost a beatific figure: 

Too small to fear, 

Too distant to endear,— 
And so men compromise 
And just revere. 

I am glad to leave Joan in the hands of Emily. Nurslings both of fire and 
dew, they have alike inherited the mansions whose “galleries are sunrise.” 
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icle-play,” and an American drama featuring the Maid’s trial. 
Like the historians, most of the fictionists have emphasized 
Joan’s marvelous gift of leadership—her persuasiveness and 
her military genius. Most of them pay tribute to her also as a 
mystic, with or without superhuman power. Quite a number 
have followed Michelet’s example in stressing her woman- 
liness. As far as I know, Holinshed’s sorceress reappears in 
only one play, and France’s mascotte, winsome as she is, does 
not appear at all in story or drama. Theda Kenyon’s senti- 
mental dupe is the only one of her kind. 

The lass of Domremy is represented in fiction mainly as 
Joan the warrior, Joan the mystic, and Joan the Maid. Ber- 
nard Shaw is the supreme exponent of Joan the soldier, the 
robust country girl who hates to “drag about in a skirt” and 
loves to lead a charge. No one, however, has made more of 
her courage in warfare than Southey and Percy MacKaye. 
Although MacKaye places his emphasis on Joan’s spiritual 
qualities, he shows, too, the loveliness of her young woman- 
hood and the splendor of her generalship. Southey, Calvert, 
and Mark Twain, in vastly different ways, also pay homage to 
Joan the mystic; of these, only Mark Twain presents her at all 
consistently as a real woman, vivacious and sensitive as well as 
tender and brave. Shaw’s Saint Joan, with all her animal 
spirits, has the profoundest piety. But whether the stress be 
on her almost masculine vitality, her mental acuteness, her 
magnetism, her spiritual power, or her feminine tenderness 
and charm, Joan the savior of France is never forgotten (ex- 
cept, it seems, by her own countrymen, Voltaire and France). 
Even the Elizabethan Englishmen who called her a witch saw 
in the terrible Pucelle the deliverer of her nation. 

Joan the warrior-saint will long fascinate and inspire the 
minds of men, but Joan the woman will live longest in human 
hearts. Her personality, in which the most contradictory 
elements were fused, has a perennial appeal. Some day, per- 
haps, a genius of the English-speaking world will come along 
who will place the Maid of France upon a higher pinnacle than 
she has even yet attained in the realm of purely literary fame. 
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THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 
J. BREWTON BERRY 


HAT SHALL we do with the dead?” is a question 

that the quick of all times and places have had to ask 
themselves. Something must be done, and that without delay, 
for the perishable nature of the body will not permit debate 
and procrastination. There are, to be sure, exceptions—not 
to the nature of the body, but to the promptness displayed by 
man in answering the question. There are people who keep 
the corpse in their dwellings or carry it with them wherever 
they go. But in most cases affection for the deceased has been 
unequal to such demands, and men have proceeded—hastened, 
in fact—to dispose of the dead in their midst. 

As a matter of fact, it is by no means the universal prac- 
tice to wait until one dies. Among many primitive people it 
is customary to abandon the dying. There are some Aus- 
tralian natives who, when death approaches one of their tribe, 
provide him with fire and other comforts and depart from the 
neighborhood. 

Likewise, there is to be found the practice of burying per- 
sons before death. In parts of Fiji those who appear to be on 
their last legs are placed in a grave with food and water. As 
long as they can make use of these comforts the grave is kept 
open, but as soon as they cease to do so the earth is shoveled 
in. On the Gazelle Peninsula one who protracts his deathbed 
scene too long is wrapped in leaves and carried to the death- 
house. Economic factors have doubtless played a part in the 
development of customs such as these, but there are innumer- 
able instances where superstitious notions have been respon- 
sible. The universal desire on the part of the living to avoid 
the company of shades has led them to rid themselves of per- 
sons who are on the verge of giving up the ghost. However, 
in all justice, it must be said that most people are sufficiently 
considerate to allow one to die before undertaking to dispose 
of the corpse. 
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, “What shall we do with the dead?” is, then, one of those 
universal and persistent questions that man has been called 
upon to answer. Nature, it seems, delights in giving man 
difficult problems to solve, without offering even a hint as to 
the proper solution; and while it is true that man, in working 
for the answer, displays a characteristic stupidity, it is none 
the less true that he displays an equally characteristic in- 
genuity. Such is the case, at least, with regard to this matter 
of the disposal of the dead. 

We shall not deal here with that very ancient method of 
cannibalism, for the reason that it has been of relative unim- 
portance. However, no discussion of man’s mortuary customs 
would be complete without a mention of it. Not only do we 
find instances where conquerors eat their dead foes, and where 
dead men are eaten by their nearest relatives; but it has not 
been uncommon for the aged to be killed and eaten. There 
is even a story to the effect that a Mayoruna Indian, converted 
to Christianity, bewailed the fact that, when he died, he would 
be eaten by worms instead of by his relatives. 

The simplest method for disposing of the dead is merely to 
cast them aside unceremoniously, and that is precisely what 
some primitive people do. A number of African tribes just 
throw corpses into the bush. The Indians in parts of South 
America abandon their dead to the vultures and wild animals. 
This primitive practice, among ot! rs, is retained for unde- 
sirables long after they have adopted more ceremonious meth- 
ods for their respectable members. In Uganda, for instance, 
the bodies of unauthorized sorcerers are thrown into the bush, 
and those of people killed by lightning are deposited upon ant 
hills and left. Among some people those who die by acci- 
dental or violent death remain on the spot where they fell, and 
their death is attributed to the special disfavor of the gods. 

It is the general rule, however, to find a certain amount of 
ceremony and ritual employed in the disposal of the dead. 
Even those people who still follow the primitive practice of 
abandoning bodies to beasts and birds are often found doing 
so according to a recognized form. There are the Chukchi 
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who cut off the clothing of the corpse, exchanging for every 
piece of clothing a slice of reindeer flesh. Then the nearest 
kinsman cuts the throat of the deceased and opens the breast. 
The corpse is left thus for wolves and foxes, and the sooner it 
is consumed the better it is thought to be for the survivors. 
Or take the Nandi, of Africa, among whom it is the custom, 
when a death occurs, for three adult relatives to take the body 
toward the setting sun, place it on the ground, and then lift 
their voices and cry, “Hyenas, come and eat.” 

While it is perhaps true that leaving the body on the 
ground was the earliest method of disposing of the dead, it 
must not be supposed that burial is a mark of high civiliza- 
tion. There are the Seri, among the lowest of savages, who 
bury the dead, and then there are the followers of Zoroaster 
who believe in exposure. Among the latter the unpardon- 
able sin is declared to be that of burying a corpse in the 
ground and leaving it there. To this day the wealthy and cul- 
tured Parsees deposit their dead on “Towers of Silence” to 
be devoured by vultures. On the American continent deposit 
on scaffolds and in trees was extensively practiced, and the 
Blackfeet considered it a horrible custom to expose the body 
to worms and vermin that live in the ground in preference to 
leaving it for the beasts and birds. 

A practice not far removed from that of exposure is that 
of water-burial. This is one of the easiest ways of disposing 
of a corpse, but it has been practiced not simply because it was 
easy. Water is widely believed to be an insurmountable bar- 
rier to evil spirits, and water-burial is therefore considered a 
most effective method for preventing the deceased from re- 
turning to plague the living. The fact that this is one of the 
least laborious methods of disposal accounts for its often 
being used in the case of slaves, foreigners, and people of no 
account. On the other hand, there are tribes who hold it to 
be anything but an ignoble end. In the Bismarck Archipelago 
one who is especially beautiful or beloved is not buried, but is 
placed in a boat, pulled far out to sea, and there the boat and 
its contents are sunk. 
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At the other extreme in mortuary customs are those 
wherein efforts are made to preserve the body, or parts of it. 
Embalming was extensively practiced by the Egyptians and 
the Peruvians, and is still common among many tribes in 
South America, parts of Oceania, and elsewhere. The object 
of mummification is, in many cases, to preserve the body as a 
permanent habitation for the soul; but this is not always the 
explanation, for the Bangala and other African peoples have 
adopted this practice as a means of preserving the body until 
a convenient time is found for the funeral, which often means 
months, or even years. 

Preserving the body may be either a natural or an artificial 
process. On the one hand preservation may come as a result 
of the dryness of the air, or of special properties in the earth. 
Usually, however, it is a deliberate and artificial process, and 
various methods are employed. 

Then there are people among whom it is the custom to pre- 
serve, not the whole body, but some part of it. Among the 
Choctaws there were specially appointed operators whose busi- 
ness it was to remove the flesh, so that the skeleton could be 
preserved. The Warraus throw their corpses into the Orinoco 
to be reduced to the skeleton condition by the fish, and the 
Xingu Indians achieve a similar. result with the assistance of 
ants. The purpose of these customs is to enable the relatives 
to retain the skeleton of the deceased until a suitable burial 
place is found. 

Inhumation is, of course, the practice with which most 
people are familiar at the present time. This method was gen- 
eral over Europe in the earlier part of the Bronze Age, but 
gradually gave way to cremation. With the coming of Chris- 
tianity the practice of cremation was abandoned, until its re- 
vival in recent years. Inhumation, by which I mean burial 
not only in graves, but also in caves, tombs, mounds, and 
vaults, has had a very wide distribution, and is one that allows 
considerable variation. Customs differ greatly as to the 
proper covering for the body, and in the use of coffins or urns, 
and as to the correct posture in which the body should rest. 
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An interesting case is that of the corpse’s having been en- 
tangled in a net, face downward, in a coffin which was filled 
with poppy seed. The purpose underlying these arrange- 
ments was to prevent the ghost’s return to torment the living, 
for it would first have to count the seed, and then disentangle 
itself from the net, or vice versa. Ghosts are believed to be 
dangerous, but stupid creatures. Other people insure their 
safety by placing heavy stones on the heads of corpses, or by 
nailing them to their coffins. 

Finally, there is the ancient and honorable method of cre- 
mation. As has been indicated, cremation was generally prac- 
ticed in Europe prior to the coming of Christianity. It has 
been the usual Hindu method, and is frequent, also, among 
Buddhists. It was common among the Aztecs, was a privi- 
lege of the upper classes of the Mayas, and among the ancient 
Jews it was a method reserved for an occasional criminal. 
Not a few primitive people practice cremation for some, if not 
all, of their members. The Kalmucks burn the bodies of dis- 
tinguished persons, but bury those of inferior status; and the 
Tlingit employed cremation for freemen, while slaves were 
cast into the sea. In Europe cremation is thought to have made 
its appearance in the Neolithic age, becoming general during 
the Age of Bronze, and continuing down to the Christian 
Era. Invaders introduced cremation into Greece, whence it 
spread to Italy. The Romans, however, never abandoned 
inhumation, although cremation became throughout the Em- 
pire a fashionable practice among the official and wealthier 
classes. 

While cremation would seem to be the most rational meth- 
od for disposing of a corpse, it must not be supposed that 
reason is responsible for its wide adoption. Among some 
the ashes simply afforded a convenient way to carry around 
the remains of the dead, or it was done to prevent enemies 
from getting the body and using it for magical purposes. 
Sometimes it was done for the sake of the ghost, “that the 
soul may fly up to heaven with the smoke.” Perhaps, in many 
cases, cremation has been adopted by the living in order to 
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protect themselves from the machinations of malevolent spir- 
its. Among the African Bambara if a person, after death, is 
suspected of harassing the people, the corpse is exhumed and 
burned. There is the story of an old woman who, not receiv- 
ing the attention on her deathbed that she desired, said, “You 
people neglect me, you do not bring me water and food as 
you ought; when I am dead I will come back and trouble 
you.” Her relatives, accordingly, sent to a neighboring village 
for a noted doctor, to whom they described their plight. At 
the direction of this noted practitioner the old woman’s corpse 
was taken to a lonely place, and amid incantations was cut into 
bits and thrown into the fire. The ashes were scattered to 
the winds, and the old creature’s threat came to nought. 
Among many people, with whom other methods are the rule, 
cremation has been used very effectively for disposing of 
lunatics, workers of black magic, and other dangerous mem- 
bers of society. Is this why cremation is occasionally em- 
ployed in certain of these United States in dispatching negroes 
who have “forgotten their place’’? 

While superstitious assumptions have doubtless led to the 
adoption of cremation in many instances, it is coming to 
appeal more and more to intelligent people as the best solution 
of the problem. Christianity, with its doctrine of the physical 
resurrection and its tradition of the burial of Jesus, was 
responsible for the discontinuance of cremation in our own 
civilization. The revival of the practice in modern Europe 
came with the French Revolution, and during the past sixty 
years there has been a movement toward its adoption in sev- 
eral European countries. In America modern cremation 
dates back to 1792, when the South Carolina patriot, Henry 
Laurens, gave directions in his will for the burning of his 
corpse, declaring, “My body is too good to be eaten by 
worms.” It was in 1869, however, in Padua, that the first 
really scientific cremation took place, in a furnace invented 
by Professor Brunetti. Since that date the movement has 
grown steadily, and now crematories are to be found in nearly 
all civilized countries. 
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Those who feel that cremation is the most rational method 
of disposing of the dead base their conviction upon several 
considerations. In the first place it is maintained that crema- 
tion is simply an artificial process for reducing the body to its 
chemical elements in a brief space of time. The modern crem- 
atory does scientifically in two hours what nature requires 
from ten to a hundred years to accomplish. The second rea- 
son is that of sanitation. Cremationists hold that buried 
corpses are a possible source of danger to the health and life 
of the living. Medical men are divided in their opinions on 
this matter; but granted that there is but a bare possibility of 
danger, cremation would eliminate that possibility. Finally, 
there is the problem of expense. 

Who is there today who does not shudder at the high 
cost of dying? Before the Civil War one could receive a 
good, Christian burial for the small sum of $25, but those 
happy days, I fear, have gone forever. It has been estimated 
that the average cost of a funeral today is in the neighborhood 
of $400; and for the city of New York an investigation based 
upon several thousand cases revealed the average cost to be 
$772. True, these prices are modest when one considers the 
“service” that is rendered. Certainly the American corpse 
of the twentieth century has no kick coming with respect to its 
mundane treatment, for never have the cadavers of men had 
so much attention showered upon them. The average man 
today is accorded upon death, luxuries that he would have 
never dreamed of in life. He who has always scraped his 
own face will receive a shave for which his widow will pay 
dearly ; he who has always slept in a $15 metal bed will be laid 
to rest in a coffin that will cost ten times that amount and last 
one-tenth as long; he who has always traveled in street cars 
will be given his last ride in an autohearse for which his estate 
will pay $20, and be followed by a line of limousines at the 
tune of $15 each. Perhaps, even, the poor devil will receive 
the attention of that undertaker who advertised as follows: 


For composing the features $1 
For giving the features a look of quiet resignation $2 
For giving the features the appearance of Christian hope $5. 
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“And the worst of it,” commented an American divine upon 
reading the above, “is that they can do it.” 

To remedy this situation some are advocating the develop- 
ment in America of the European municipal funeral system. 
Virtually every person who dies in Frankfort is buried by 
the Municipal Burial Office, and the maximum charge for 
the service is $57.12. The city of Vienna has eight classes 
of funerals ranging up to $300. The cremationists, however, 
see in cremation relief from the present exorbitant charges. 

If, then, cremation is the most economical, most sanitary, 
most expeditious method of disposing of the dead, what are 
the objections to it? Cardinal Hayes says: “The Catholic 
Church has no intention, at this time, of changing her atti- 
tude on the matter of cremation. . . . Members of both the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths have the greatest reverence and 
respect for their dead, and never entertain, for a moment, 
the thought of cremating their remains.” Rabbi Wise would 
not appreciate the Cardinal’s inclusion of the Jews in this 
policy. In the Catholic Encyclopedia two reasons are given 
for the Church’s opposition to the practice. First, “crema- 
tion in the majority of cases today is knit up with circum- 
stances that make it a public profession of irreligion and ma- 
terialism.” How cremation is declared to be more material- 
istic than inhumation is more than my secular mind can com- 
prehend. The second reason given is that “cremation destroys 
all signs of violence or traces of poison, and makes examina- 
tion impossible, whereas a judicial autopsy is always possible 
after inhumation, even of some months.” This objection, 
however, could be easily met by providing a careful examina- 
tion of the facts preceding death, and of the body, in case of 
cremation. 

Sentiment, unquestionably, is responsible for the continu- 
ance of inhumation. The old mores have a firm grip on us. 
As the Catholic Encyclopedia puts it, “filial piety, conjugal 
and fraternal love, or even mere friendship” revolt against 
cremation, and find in burial a more charitable practice. But 
one who has witnessed a cremation, I am sure, will find noth- 
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ing more to offend his sensibilities than he will find at the 
customary funeral. On the arch leading to a certain crema- 
tion chamber there is the inscription: “Vermibus erepti, puris 
ignibus consumimur”—“‘Saved from the worms, we are con- 
sumed by pure flames.” There is no reason why some adept 
at liturgical concoction could not formulate a beautiful ritual 
for cremation that would soothe the soul no less effectively 
than the familiar “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust.” 
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ANNULET ANDREWS —POET 
AUBREY STARKE 


NNULET ANDREWS’S recent novel, Melissa Starke, 
is a fine and convincing story of a Georgia girl who 
escaped by means of her literary talent from the social in- 
quisition that was “the tarlatan era” of the post-war South. 
On its own merits, and because it is in these days of emphasis 
on youth and the achievements of youth a first novel by a lady 
almost seventy, Melissa Starke has attracted considerable pub- 
licity to the author, whose literary career had seemed closed a 
quarter of a century ago. But little of the publicity being 
given the author has revealed that Annulet Andrews (Mrs. 
Josiah Kingsley Ohl) is an able poet as well as a newspaper 
woman of experience. 

Forty-nine years ago—it would be ungallant to be so 
specific about dates had she not proved by the vigor of her 
recent work that age means nothing in art—Miss Andrews 
published in the Boston Literary World a poetical tribute to 
Lanier. It was nother first published poem (that appeared in 
Puck or Life, when Miss Andrews was just turned fifteen), 
but it was one by which the present writer remembered her 
name when Melissa Starke joined the ranks of the best sellers, 
and it is a poem that reveals her affiliation, as a poet, with the 
school of song that derived inspiration from Lanier’s work 
and from his prose study, The Science of English Verse. Like 
the heroine of her new novel, Miss Andrews found inspiration 
especially in Lanier’s “Marshes of Glynn,” a poem uniquely 
beautiful. Her poem is reprinted here, for the first time since 
the original publication, June 11, 1887. 

LANIER 


He sang of life, who drew at every breath 

But closer to the stilly gates of Death. 

Oh! wise and high, to know that, though ere long 
The lips that sang—the hand that penned the song— 
Would turn to dust, yet still the song would be 
Born unto glorious immortality. 
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Most of Miss Andrews’s poems of that early period ap- 
peared in newspapers, some in the Atlanta Constitution during 
the years she worked on the staff of that paper with Henry 
Grady and Joel Chandler Harris, one of the first women to 
serve in an editorial capacity on a newspaper in the South. 
Some of her poems appeared in The Century, and some in The 
Cosmopolitan—when Arthur Sherburne Hardy, himself a 
poet of considerable ability, edited that magazine. A few were 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine, where Lanier’s own 
“Corn” was first published—in the years when publication in 
Lippincott’s, especially with one’s name repeated on the out- 
side cover, was a mark of honor and of achievement for a 
writer. A collection of these early poems, all printed before 
1908, was issued in Tientsin, China, in 1911—during the pe- 
riod of the author’s residence in the Orient, where her hus- 
band served as foreign correspondent for the New York 
Herald. It is a small book bound in green silk, and—as a col- 
lector’s item—excessively rare. 

During those early years of verse writing and daily news- 
paper work Miss Andrews produced some able prose fiction, 
too, and an account of a friendship with Whistler, in Paris 
and London, that is one of the most revealing descriptions of 
Whistler yet published. Then—for over fifteen years—Miss 
Andrews did no literary work at all. Finally, in 1924, she 
began literary work again, contributing studies of native life 
in oriental lands to Travel, Asia, and other magazines, and— 
twenty years after her last appearance in print as a poet—a 
number of poems, chiefly on oriental subjects, to The Spur. 

Back in 1903, Miss Andrews’s poem, “For You the Rose,” 
was featured in the June issue of Lippincott’s. In its formal 
scheme, in imagery and in language the poem suggests kinship 
with the work of Austin Dobson and other writers of vers de 
société of his period. But as there is deep feeling in McCrae’s 
one famous poem, “In Flanders Fields,” written as a rondeau 
(one of the most artificial of all poetic forms), so there is a 
deep feeling in this poem by Miss Andrews. The rose is a 
symbol of womanhood, given in unreserved outpouring to the 
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one worthy to receive it. The symbolism is made clear in the 
fourth (the last) stanza: 

For you the rose! My rose of womanhood, 

All that is great and strong and sweet and good, 

All life hath sent of guileless tenderness, 

All God hath put into my soul to bless 

One life on earth, my dreams, my hopes, my tears, 

My best, my highest, through the somber years, 

Each thought forged white in that fine fire that glows 

Straight out to you, because you have the rose. 


In a recent letter Miss Andrews writes: “It is odd in this age 
given over to such an extent to sex analysis, sex probing, sex 
freedom, that nothing fine and emotional on love or any of the 
human impulses and joys and tragedies comes forth.” The 
success of Melissa Starke is surely due to the appeal of its clear 
analysis of strong, human emotion, the surest mark of all 
great or true literature. A very genuine expression of emotion 
is found in the poem just quoted. 

Though Lanier himself used in his best known poems the 
freest verse form, and—in The Science of English Verse— 
expressed his faith in the future possibilities of irregular 
metre and irregular rhyme schemes, he is not usually remem- 
bered as a radical in verse, nor as one who inveighed against 
orthodoxy, defended Walt Whitman, and ridiculed “the ti- 
midity of minor poets” to seek new forms by which the fine old 
art of poetry might be freshly enriched. It is characteristic of 
Miss Andrews that she should have consistently understood 
both his example and his precept, and adapted old forms to 
new patterns. For instance, “For You the Rose” is not a 
rondeau though suggestive of one; and “In China Lands,” 
published in 1928, is neither rondeau nor ballade, though akin 
to both. 

In four stanzas of repeated pattern, rather than in the con- 
ventional varied three of the typical rondeau, are described 
the wares the street merchants sell to the ladies whose attention 
they attract by the conventional music of their guild, and to 
whose presence they are admitted by guardian eunuchs. In 
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the envoy, which has twice as many lines as the typical 
“envoi,” the address is made, the symbol is explained. 

Beloved, for thee my tale is told. 

My heart throbs are the drums that beat 

In quickened cadence on thy street. 

Love is my merchandise of gold. 

Fling wide thy lattice, I implore ; 

Bid me to enter at thy door. 

I seek love’s treasures at thy hand, 

As men seek gold in China land! 


As in “For You the Rose” the full revelation of personal 
emotion is not made until this last stanza, as if womanly 
reticence had hesitated so long. But the emotion revealed is 
as passionate and free and beautiful as that of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s sonnets, and rather more dignified and mature than in 
the poems of Miss Millay. 

A sonnet, equally free in form, recently republished in the 
Atlanta Journal, reminds one of the sixteenth century in Eng- 
lish poetry when a sonnet was merely a song—and the rhyme 
scheme whatever the poet wanted to make it. In “Orchards 
of Cathay” we have the expected fourteen lines in iambic 
pentameter, but the lines are in rhyming couplets, and the 
division is into ten and four instead of eight and six lines. It 
is an indication of Miss Andrews’s sensitive ear and delicate 
fancy and not merely a mark of an author’s usual insistence 
on the literal transcription of what he has written that she 
objected to two changes someone made, thinking to improve 
the poem. In the lines (10 and 11) 


The orchard blossoms! Deep hidden ‘neath the earth 
Lie limpid springs to give its verdure birth 


the phrase “The orchard blossoms” lacks the rhythm, the 
imagery, and the syllabic richness of the phrase Miss Andrews 
had written, “The orchard blooms”; and “verdure” for 
“beauty” controverts the picture Miss Andrews meant to con- 
vey—‘‘that of a magic blossoming above the dust of flowers 
without a touch of green on the branches, as in the Chinese 
paintings of blooming fruit trees, done on sand colored silk, 
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[without] a touch of werdure on the branches with the 
flowers.” 

The orchard blooms! Far down beneath the earth, 

Lie limpid springs to give her beauty birth. 

And to that fragile loveliness there clings 

The scent and sheen of birth from secret springs. 


Miss Andrews also protested at the change of title from 
“Orchards of Cathay” to “Orchards in Cathay.” “Of Cathay” 
gives the meaning of orchards that belong to Cathay, and a 
richer connotation. 

A poet so scrupulous of meaning and neasure, so metic- 
ulous in choice of words, is indeed a poet somewhat out of 
spirit with the present day—as Miss Andrews’s usual choice 
of poetic form and of subject matter also suggests. But a 
poet may be out of spirit with his times, and still write able 
poetry—witness Wordsworth’s sonnet on Milton!—still have 
the inward satisfaction of conviction that something is wrong 
with the times. 

Nothing, fortunately, is wrong with the world—the world 
of nature which is ever the poet’s home. There are still bright 
colors, exquisite sounds, and always new combinations of 
sights and sounds, the tranquillities, “the sweet felicities” of 
inanimate life. The ability to perceive these was part of the 
endowment with which Annulet Andrews—Maude Annulet 
Andrews was the name she signed to the poem on Lanier—was 
born, an endowment nurtured in a childhood spent at “Hey- 
wood,” the ancestral home at Washington, Georgia, and 
stirred to its keenest perception in six years of life in the 
Orient. That Miss Andrews has in recent years allowed her 
poetic gifts to find expression in prose rather than in verse, in 
descriptive articles on more colorful lands than ours and in the 
creation of her very charming and very kindred brain child, 
Melissa Starke, is due in large part to a conviction that there 
is little opportunity for such poems as she might write to be 
published now—and most literary artists, whether in prose or 
verse, need the stimulation of publication, even if without the 
tribute of payment. 
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Certainly the conviction of the holiness of beauty which 
Miss Andrews shares with Lanier, of the immortality of the 
purest art alone, is one scarcely expected at the present day 
and one to be found only in a poet in rebellion against the spirit 
of the age or one who from the vantage of age and experience 
can have some vision of verities at present obscured. 

That Miss Andrews has this vision, but also a keen sense of 
humor, is manifest from a verse recently written but not pre- 
viously published: 

We have angered the Gods 

And the Goddesses, too! 

They return now no more 

In the fair forms we knew. 

For Psyche is now but an old, tattered vamp 
With a cruel x-ray in her unlucky lamp, 
And all that is left of the fable 

Is a still born Cupid in alcohol 

On the psycho-analyst’s table. 


However, there are some signs of a change in literary fash- 
ions, preferences, and possibilities. One of these Miss Andrews 
herself takes the current success of her first novel to be. “The 
fact that Melissa Starke is taking so well,” she writes, “seems 
to me a sign of a return to a better mental balance, for it is 
done not in a new fashioned way but in good, conservative 
English, and it treats of real things, and real human feeling. 
I’ve had my experiences with the abnormal modern attitude. 
I wrote a beautiful story—the theme was maternity and how a 
baby brought two belligerent women together. It came back 
from a woman’s magazine with the statement that cocktails 
and divorces were the only things of interest. Melissa came 
back too, several times before she landed.” 

That Melissa Starke has been made into a one-piece drama 
by a popular monologuist is an indication of the essentially 
dramatic and poetic qualities with which one who was first of 
all a poet endowed her most ambitious and as yet best known 
piece of prose fiction. But whatever the success of Melissa or 
of the new novel shortly to be published, Miss Andrews’s first 
devotion is to poetry—poetry perhaps unpublished, perhaps 
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even unuttered, but withal the primordial speech of the loving 
heart and the understanding mind. Quite recently she has 
sung: 

The sea is the wide world’s throbbing heart 

And the shells upon her sand 


Are the words that her restless thoughts impart 
To the cold unruling land. 


Yet few save the hardy shells are caught 
Firm, whole and high on the beach. 

The delicate shells, like exquisite thought, 
Are crushed on the shore of speech. 

















THE TRUTH ABOUT LOTTERIES 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY* 


WILLIAM CHRISTIE MacLEOD 


HERE is today in some of our United States a powerful 
movement directed toward the setting up anew of lot- 
teries operated by cities and states. The movement at present 
is strongest in New York and other states of our Northern 
seaboard. Recently the New York City fathers, with the 
approval of the mayor, even sought to set up a municipal 
lottery hoping to net the city the sum of $12,000,000 for the 
relief of the unemployed; but finding it at the time impossible 
to circumvent the state laws against lotteries, they resorted 
at last to a sales tax. In the moves occasionally made to put 
the Federal government back in the lottery business, Repre- 
sentative Kenny of New Jersey is the most vocal proponent. 
The recrudescence of sympathetic interest in public lot- 
teries in and around greater New York presents a startling 
coincidence inasmuch as it was just about one hundred years 
ago, in 1834, that the state of New York passed legislation 
putting an end to lotteries in New York, legislation which was 
thereafter strictly enforced. 

Moreover, it is particularly notable that it was in New 
York and the adjacent states of the Northern seaboard in 
which the American movement aiming at the abolition of pub- 
lic lotteries first gathered strength—over one hundred years 
ago—and first found its measure of success. It was from 
these states that the suppression movement spread to meet 
finally with success in all of our states and to win the codp- 
eration of the Federal government. Pennsylvania had passed 
its law ending public lotteries in that state just one year be- 
fore New York—in 1833; and Massachusetts several months 
earlier in that year of 1833 had passed its: suppressing legisla- 
tion. 


* Part of research carried on under a grant-in-aid from the Social Science 
Research Council. 
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Philadelphia, one of the principal cities of the industrial 
North which suffered most from the evils of the public lottery, 
was the home of the great anti-lottery society of the day, or- 
ganized in 1833. Its literature was widely disseminated in all 
our states, and became the basis for the attack against the lot- 
teries. During the next two decades one state after another 
put an end to lotteries. Louisiana chartered a lottery company 
for a twenty-five-year period, in 1868, but when its charter 
expired in 1892 that state, too, finally took the opportunity to 
put an end to the public lottery. In 1890 the Federal govern- 
ment had already made it illegal to distribute lottery tickets 
or lottery advertisements through the mails. 

A new population of different racial and cultural anteced- 
ents is now dominant in the big cities and states of the North- 
eastern seaboard, and the situation of a century ago which led 
to the original abolitions of public lotteries has been forgotten. 
But it is, I think, important that these peoples should recall 
to memory the evils that existed then and ask more seriously 
whether those same or similar evils would not return if the 
lottery should be resurrected. 

The popular conception in circles favoring the restoration 
of lotteries is that lotteries were abolished in the old days be- 
cause of a puritanical attitude of mind which condemned all 
gambling as a sin; that lotteries are socially harmless, even 
though they are technically gambling. -~ 

But this is not true, because it is only a small part of the 
truth. It is true that the growing influence of the Protestant 
attitude towards gaming or gambling had its influence in win- 
ning supporters for the campaign against lotteries. But it is 
likewise true that the great mass of worthy citizens of New 
York and Massachusetts and Pennsylvania a century ago 
were opposed to the public lotteries, not on abstract ethical 
grounds, but on the ground that they had become a serious 
social evil. The literature of the day, comprising govern- 
mental reports of legislative investigations, affords abundant 
evidence of this. The campaigns against lotteries were pri- 
marily campaigns of business men and professional men, who 
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saw around them everywhere the growing menace of the 
public lottery of the day. 

The facts of the social evils consequent upon the existence 
of the lotteries of those early days, in the North where they 
were first suppressed are, I think, worth uncovering in view 
of the question as to whether the revival of lotteries will 
revive similar evils. 

In approaching our investigation we must first face the 
fact, always referred to by the present proponents of the lot- 
tery, that the fathers of our country.were participants_in- 
public lotteries, and that our colonial clergy as a whole did not __ 
oppose the lotteries but even joined in their use for the finan-— 
‘cial benefit of the churches. It is true that from the beginning 
of the colonial history of our people public lotteries were an 
integral part of the framework of our public finance and con- 
tinued so to be during the Revolution and in the post-Revolu- 
tionary periods. We acquired from the mother country, along 
with most of our other institutions, the institution of the pub- 
lic lottery as a means of financing the government itself, in 
part, and institutions of public necessity such as schools, 
churches, and public utility promotions. 

During this long earlier period of our history there was 
no weighty organized opposition to the lottery operated by the 
governments and by public institutions, even though the lottery 
in itself did constitute a variety of gambling institution; and 
there does not appear in the records to have been any devas- 
tating social evil resulting from the existence of the lottery, 
unless you take the view that the gambling involved is in itself 
an evil, which, I think, must be admitted as a legitimate point 
of view. 

Now, what was it that happened to change the situation? 
Did something happen to the lotteries? Or did something 
happen to the people of these Northeastern states where the 
opposition first became important? I have gone over much of 
the literature of that day on the subject, and tried to interpret 
it in the light of the changing history of the times. It appears 
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to me that something happened to both at the same time and as 
a result of the working of the same ultimate causes. 

The change developed about 1820—after the liquidation of 
the aftermath of the War of 1812. This was the era of the 
first introduction and development of the industrial revolution 
in the United States, and of the system of free enterprise in 
business known popularly as laissez faire. 

Today we are all too apt vaguely to think of the steam 
engine, machinery, and free business enterprise as things 
which have always existed. But there was no steam engine in 
the colonies; there were no steam-driven machines in the 
Revolutionary period; there were no railroads before the 
1830’s. 

The new technology and the new social system developed 
first and fastest in England. Adam Smith’s great apologia 
for the new system of laissez faire was published in 1776, the 
year our Declaration of Independence was written. Slowly 
the new English technology and system of ideas spread to 
America—first of all to the former colonies of the North- 
eastern seaboard. 

Prior to this the old technology was accompanied with the 
old medieval and post-medieval system of governmental inter- 
ference in business and labor, governmental control of great 
rigidity theoretically in the interest of society as a whole. The 
new technolggy carried with it the new plan under which the 
new business man, the entrepreneur, was given free rein. 

In its earliest manifestations in both England and Amer- 
ica the new system manifested all the sicknesses of infancy 
and adolescence. It showed its worst possible side. It had 
yet to find the balance of maturity. In its worst manifesta- 
tions it glorified the profit motive. It glorified the trader’s 
motives. Greed of gain was considered in the new philosophy 
to be the divine fuel which made the social world revolve for 
the good of mankind. While many new enterprisers in the 
field of business were honest and honorable men, nevertheless 
something rather new appeared—a new class of footloose and 
ethically questionable class of petty promoters who would let 
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nothing stand in the way of business, and who were too fre- 
quently—witness the legislative investigations of the day— 
able to control government in their own interest. 

The new philosophy and the new class of promoters who 
were everywhere seeking avenues of gain, soon affected the 
public and political morality adversely, and also affected the 
public lotteries. The get-rich-quick mania spread among the 
people, and the masses turned with a new thirst to the lot- 
teries, under the incitement of the promoters, as an avenue to 
the attainment of the new social ideal—riches. 

The new class of too-often unethical entrepreneurs or pro- 
moters turned to the public lotteries, hitherto honestly man- 
aged, as a promising source of personal gain. 

They looked around, for example, and saw public utility 
companies, notably the canal companies of the day, possessed 
of governmental grants of the privilege of conducting a lot- 
tery for the benefit of their building programs, failing to push 
their privilege to the utmost, failing to incite the gambling 
mania in the general public, and failing, so they argued, to 
realize as much capital from their lottery privileges as they 
might. In Pennsylvania, to take a typical example, the canal 
company held the only lottery privilege. The company sold 
the tickets for its lottery almost wholly in Philadelphia and 
a few of the minor large towns of the state. It did not push 
the sale of tickets hard. It did not have the facilities for the 
sale of its lottery tickets in other states. 

The promoter would come to such a company with a lot- 
tery privilege and point out that with his contacts in other 
states, with his specialized organization of sales forces and 
sales offices, his knowledge of advertising and popularizing, he 
would be able to build the lottery of the company into a bigger 
and better lottery. But he demanded that the company en- 
deavor to have the state legislature make the privilege of the 
lottery assignable. A certain amount of bribery of members 
of the state legislature then sometimes ensued, managed by 
the promoter who was a specialist in this sort of thing. The 
lottery privilege, made assignable, would then be assigned to 
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the promoter. He, in return to the company, would arrange 
to pay the company a fixed sum each year, or operate the 
lottery on a percentage basis, or operate it for a fee for man- 
agement. 

In any case the promoter would set out to ballyhoo lottery 
tickets. Tickets originating in one state would be sold 
throughout the states, through the promoter’s correspondents. 
Salesmen were employed on a commission basis. The lotteries 
were now in the hands of an unscrupulous set of men typical 
of a new order of society. 

From about 1820 up until the time of their abolition some 
thirteen or so years later in these Northeastern states, the sale 
of lottery tickets, formerly in figures not at all satisfying to 
the holders of lottery privileges, reached undreamed of totals. 
A new big business was developed, and promoters and corrupt 
politicians made money. Formerly quiet affairs, of no very 
great general interest, held very infrequently, drawings for the 
lottery became incessant, daily affairs, accompanied by excited 
popular interest ; and the staider citizenry, who once sponsored 
the dignified affairs of an older day, now avoided them and 
became alarmed at the wide spread of the gambling fever. 
High pressure salesmanship along with the interstate dis- 
tribution of the tickets originatirig locally accounted for much 
of the change. The entrepreneur often, like some theater 
operators today, would sell the tickets of his lotteries in bulk 
to owners of offices for the sale of lottery tickets, to brokers, 
and these in turn sent out salesmen into the highways and 
byways, to the servant’s entrance of homes, to the grog-shops, 
out to the country lanes, everywhere. The public had to be 
made lottery-conscious ; they do not appear to have become so 
suddenly of themselves. The everlasting pressure of the 
salesmen turned the tide in favor of the lotteries, and, needless 
to say, their commission, paid for spreading the gambling 
fever over the highways and byways, ate up a very consider- 
able part of the proceeds of the tickets for the lotteries. 

In most states the sale of tickets originating in other states 
was illegal; the object was to keep capital within the state. 
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But this did not trouble the lottery promoters with their way 
of getting around the law, and no secrecy or subterfuge was 
required in the interstate sales. Another factor, too, was in- 
volved here, besides bribery and political corruption; each 
state desired to sell its own tickets abroad to get capital from 
other states, and so was the more readily inclined to accede to 
the reciprocal flow of tickets. 

The greatest evil resulting from the interstate distribution 
of tickets was the increased number of drawings the people 
of any given town were concerned with. If Philadelphians 
could purchase only tickets in the Pennsylvania Canal Lottery 
there would be only a few drawings each year. In the inter- 
val between drawings people would be inclined to forget they 
even owned tickets. And a regular lottery-office business 
would not be established with its force of regular lottery- 
ticket salesmen because tickets would be available for distri- 
bution only at several periods. 

But when about twenty or thirty lotteries from other 
states, in addition to the local lottery, were distributing tickets 
in Philadelphia a regular ticket-broker’s business operating 
day and night the year round could profitably exist, and draw- 
ings would, and in fact did, take place every day in the year, 
sometimes twice in one day. There was always some drawing 
of some lottery being reported, with keen public interest. 
Crowds of people, chiefly the poor, foregathered around the 
lottery offices every day, and in the grog-shops to hear the re- 
sults; and alcoholism was on the increase because the winner 
always treated the crowd. 

Philadelphia, for example, in 1832, had a population of 
only 180,000—then about the size of New York. In that year 
there were eight drawings a week. Four hundred and twenty 
lotteries were selling their tickets in the lottery-offices of the 
city. Total prizes of $53,000,000 were theoretically available. 
There were two hundred lottery offices. In them were five 
hundred ticket dealers. And, in addition, there was a hoard of 
bet takers, the so-called “insurance solicitors” whom we speak 
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of ina moment. This entire business was illegal, apart from 
the one local lottery. 

And worried citizens began to reason that each year one 
and a half million dollars was being drawn from the then little 
city of Philadelphia to support enterprises in other states. 
Now, money would flow back to Philadelphia from the sale of 
Pennsylvania Canal Lottery tickets abroad, but I believe the 
available figures do indeed indicate that nearly as much as 
the estimated million and a half was a loss of capital for the 
city. Such facts as these began to align business men with 
other opponents of the lotteries; that is, business men other 
than the keepers of the grop-shops. 

At the same time that the speculative fever was aroused in 
connection with the sale of lottery tickets, the lottery brokers, 
to push a business side-line, developed the system of betting 
on the outcome of the drawings. This was known as the “in- 
surance” or “policy” business. The incongruity of the name 
arises from the fact that ultimately legitimate insurance re- 
duces itself in form, but in form only, to a bet between the 
insurer and the policy holder or insured against some con- 
tingency. This betting as to what number might be drawn in 
a drawing appealed particularly to the poor who might not be 
able to afford the full price of a lottery ticket and for whom 
arrangements concerning shares in tickets might be difficult. 
It was so easy to step into an office, or meet an “insurance 
salesman” and place a dime or so bet on the number. This 
same “policy game” or “insurance” developed about this time 
in England on a large scale too, and was one of the most dis- 
turbing things connected with the lotteries, leading in Eng- 
land to the suppression of public lotteries in 1826. In our 
states laws were passed against this policy game, but it 
appeared to be impossible to dissociate it from the legitimate 
lotteries. “Policy” is still with us, of course, to some extent, 
underground, but its extent is no way comparable to that in 
. the halcyon days of the lotteries. 

One particularly annoying thing about the “insurance” of 
tickets or policy was that, while the profits of the brokers from 
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this side line were enormous, the state nor the beneficiary of 
the legitimate lottery got none of them. Public criticism of it 
was particularly keen because of this. And meantime, re- 
gardless of the growing public criticism, the profits derived 
from this illegitimate business spurred the brokers and pro- 
moters on to new energy in the stimulation of public interest 
in gambling. Salesmen earned a twelve and a half per cent 
commission in this business and each one had his host of 
clients and prospects on whom to make regular calls. 

In 1819 already, before the bigger boom in lotteries, it was 
brought out in a report made to the New York legislature by 
one of its committees that fraud and dishonesty in lotteries 
at that time were for the most part, in its opinion, in connec- 
tion with this “insurance” and that laws suppressing it were 
ineffectual because the bets were being placed purely on the 
good faith of the parties. And it showed that in one repre- 
sentative lottery office alone in New York City that in only 
three drawings (three days’ time), that office was known to 
have made a profit of $31,000 on the “policy” game alone— 
an enormous sum in those days. At that time there were 
sixteen lottery offices in the city. 

One other aspect of the evils of the public lottery even if 
well managed may be noted in closing the indictment. To get 
a relatively small income for the city or state or the public 
institution which is to benefit, it is necessary for the state to 
encourage gambling on a relatively large scale. That was 
increasingly evident in the early days we have been in par- 
ticular writing of. For example, between 1821 and 1832 for 
the Pennsylvania Canal Company to receive nearly $2,000,- 
000 from its lottery, there had to be sold to the public over 
$18,000,000 in tickets, to cover prizes, commissions, and costs 
of operation. 

For New York City today, it has been estimated, to bring 
in $12,000,000 net proceeds to the city, it will be necessary 
to sell tickets to the amount of $22,000,000—11,000,000 
tickets at $2 apiece. But this is certainly a ridiculously low 
estimate. In such case a ticket would be, on the basis of its 
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chance value, worth only, in fact, $1. The public would 
quickly learn this and the lottery would fail. To make the 
lottery succeed it will be necessary to raise the amount de- 
signed to be distributed in prizes so that a much vaster num- 
ber of tickets than this will have to be sold. And to sell fifteen 
or more million tickets to a local population of the ten million 
or so in greater New York will require a tremendous amount 
of urging of people to go in for gambling, and will in all 
probability require the paying of substantial commissions to 
salesmen. 

As for the Federal government, the proposals so far made 
for the government’s return to the lottery business aim to net 
the government $1,000,000,000 per year. But here too the pro- 
ponents of the great lottery are entirely too modest as to the 
volume of public gambling which would have to be stimulated 
to net the government this amount. On the basis of my study 
of representative public lotteries conducted in Europe, in, for 
example, Austria, one may make an accurate estimate of what 
it would require. The government would have to sell each 
year $4,000,000,000 worth of tickets, from which proceeds 
$3,000,000,000 would have to be given in prizes to the lucky 
ticket holders and in expenses and commissions. Everyone, 
on the average, with a job or a business, would have to specu- 
late in tickets to the amount of $100. School children, the 
poor, and the unemployed, instead of going in for the tickets 
of the big lottery, would resort to the gambling with pennies, 
incident to the development illegally alongside the regular 
lottery, of a numbers, policy, or insurance racket. This, I 
estimate, would increase from the present $3,000,000,000 of 
illegal lottery gambling in this country to about $10,000,000,- 
000, two and one-half times as great a volume as the gambling 
in the legal lottery. All the vast proceeds of the illegal racket 
would go to the racketeers. In other words, legalized gam- 
bling in the United States would not put an end to illegal gam- 
bling; it would stimulate it. 

However, it is not the place, in this article, to go into detail 
concerning present lottery proposals and what they would lead 
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to in the case of specific proposals. Our purpose in this article 
has been merely to analyze the story of what happened before 
in the United States. The urges which operated a century 
ago among us, to the corruption of the public lottery, are 
still with us. Political corruption is still flagrant. The gam- 
bling mania is still eager to flare up (witness the stock mar- 
ket of the past two decades). Our business life is still 
engorged with high pressure salesmen, all eager for new 
outlets. 

One final word may be said regarding another matter 
which is not to be gone into in this paper, but which the story 
told in this paper sheds some light on. The public lotteries 
of the peoples of the continent of Europe and of Latin Ameri- 
ca did not meet the degradation of public lotteries in England 
and America, and therefore were not abolished. Because 
there was uniqueness in the nature and degree of the change 
in the Anglo-American social milieu. Our social milieu re- 
mains peculiar. Public lotteries restored among us, would 
therefore be different in effect from public lotteries among 
the Cubans or the Austrians. I may add, in conclusion, how- 
ever, that we need not envy the Cubans, Austrians, and other 
peoples who continue the public lottery. Public gambling 
among them has evils enough, and there is not one of the 
more imporiant nations conducting such lotteries as would 
not be glad to be rid of them, and, like the United States and 
England, be able to tax the people honestly. 











THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS: AN 
OUTWORN SHIBBOLETH? 


W. T. LAPRADE 


HE first amendment to the Constitution of the United 

States prohibits Congress from making laws abridging 
the “freedom of the press.” The theme had engaged English 
journalists for a century and a half before the Constitution 
was framed. Mr. George Seldes, a reporter of ability who 
remembers youthful pieces that were suppressed by the paper 
that employed him and his ejection from a foreign country 
for writing of what he saw, is indignant at dangers to a tradi- 
tional right which still seems to men in his profession to be 
of vital concern. He marshals evidence from the experiences 
of himself and his contemporaries to justify his feelings and 
is critical of censoring governments, publishers, advertisers, 
and other influential groups. 

Mr. Seldes is not wholly unaware of the constituent fac- 
tors in the social fabric with which he tries to deal. But he 
dwells so emphatically on the traditional view, upheld in every 
age since journalism began by writers disposed for one reason 
or another to dissent from opinions prevailing in their time, 
that he is in danger of leaving an impression that the ques- 
tion is simpler than is the case. Perhaps it is a subject on 
which history can shed a little light. 

The newspaper with which the English-speaking world 
is familiar to-day was in origin a by-product of political con- 
troversy. Influential leaders and groups out of office, critical 
of men in power, began in England to use the printing press 
to spread abroad objections to things as they were. At first 
these publications were pamphlets or brochures, which might 
contain either argument and exhortation or novel facts and 
allegations pertinent to the circumstances of the day. The 
violent controversies of the seventeenth century taught that 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. By George Seldes. Indianapolis and New York: 
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monthly, weekly, or even more frequent pieces addressed to 
the same cause would have a cumulative effect greater than 
that which accrued from less frequent single publications from 
abler pens. 

No sooner did critics of the existing ways of men in place 
begin in this manner to make their power felt than those in 
office tried to blunt a weapon that was more effective in attack 
than for defense. Attackers claimed the right to use this 
novel instrument that seemed to make them almost irresistible. 
Defenders did not see how they could hold their own or gov- 
ernment could exist if their opponents were suffered to keep 
this means of raising discontent. 

But in England kings had decisive power, and subjects in 
favor at a given time might in turn be suppliants of the royal 
will. Therefore men in office usually stayed their hands and 
did not wholly take away from rivals weapons they might 
need themselves when cases were reversed. And thus this 
age-old argument was joined. 

No matter who was in or out, one side claimed the right 
to use the press to criticize the men in place, freedom to ex- 
press the honest feelings stirred by wrongs of arbitrary 
power; the other pled its duty to suppress discordant ele- 
ments that broke the peace, to quiet the recalcitrants and thus 
enable loyal subjects to go on their even, patriotic way. In 
time each group professed a wish to save the freedom of the 
press and a desire to avoid unnecessary violence. The dis- 
agreement ever since has been on the location of the point 
where freedom ends and license ought to be restrained. 

But from the first this dispute had the patronage of influ- 
ential groups, men who had power or were candidates to 
succeed. An unconnected individual who claimed an isolated 
right to criticize found little mercy when his voice was heard 
at all. Only writers with prestige to intimidate were free to 
publish when the men in power felt the force of an attack. 
And leaders or groups with this prestige were apt to feel 
some sense of their responsibility when using edged tools. 

In earlier times such leaders wrote themselves, though 
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they had lieutenants to supply the bulk of what was published 
on their side. They patronized booksellers or publishers who 
sent out pamphlets or periodicals for which the circumstances 
seemed to call. Work was thus made for printers, inspired 
chiefly by the wish to earn due recompense for the use of 
paper, type, and skills. Later, publishers and their patrons 
learned to combine in weekly and then in daily sheets essays 
of comment, exhortation, or argument and paragraphs re- 
porting novel happenings likely to minister to the causes that 
they had in mind. Publishers found dispensers of medical 
nostrums ready to pay a shilling each for notices in commen- 
dation of their wares. Almost as soon, they found it wise 
to list the books and pamphlets that they had for sale them- 
selves. 

But the income from copies sold and advertisements was 
not large enough to recompense the publishers. They had 
to depend in part on public funds when on the side of men in 
place or on contributions from rival leaders on the other side. 
Except in times of stress, without these extra sums pub- 
lishers of news would not have made a profit from the enter- 
prise. Fault was found with Sir Robert Walpole for giving 
allowances from the Treasury to found and keep afloat the 
first organ any British ministry ever had combining in a single 
daily sheet news, essays of comment, and advertisements. 
Those who complained took from private purses funds to 
support less frequent, similar publications in which that 
Minister was opposed. 

Publishers naturally preferred to make their profits on the 
wares they sold without dependence on uncertain favors from 
the men they served. But it was long before the volume of 
business either in news or advertisements was large enough. 
The younger Pitt in the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury still subsidized newspapers from the Treasury. In the 
United States the Washington papers in the first half of the 
nineteenth century competed for the right to publish Federal 
advertisements or to share in larger sums allowed for public 
printing. Rival candidates for office, such as Calhoun in the 
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case of Duff Green’s Telegraph, might sponsor enterprises 
that lived for a while on private subsidies and hope. 

As time went on, the business of publishing newspapers 
grew until it came to earn a profit on its own account. The 
publisher became a merchandising capitalist, who throve ac- 
cording to his ability to find a market for the goods he had for 
sale. He multiplied his wares to give variety. He used 
mechanical and other devices to make his product more cheap- 
ly in order to attract more customers. Thus the newspaper 
publisher of today is a vastly different man from the sup- 
pliant bookseller with whom the politician of the eighteenth 
century dealt or owners of the early papers in the United 
States. 

In fact, a modern daily newspaper is essentially analagous 
to a department store. Its function is to find and to distribute 
among selected customers the goods they want. The owner, 
whether an individual or a corporation, thinks first of the 
profits that the business makes. An unprofitable paper will 
not be published long. Any incidental social dividends that 
may accrue depend for their continuance upon the earnings 
of proprietors. 

There are important differences, to be sure, between the 
methods of a merchant and a publisher. The merchant offers 
his goods as separate items in a single store. A customer 
makes selection according to his individual taste. Items that 
do not move may not be stocked again. Space and capital are 
thus made available for other wares that customers may be 
made to want. 

A publisher has two staple goods for sale, the daily issues 
of his paper and space for advertising things that others wish 
to make known to his customers. Usually the advertising 
brings the larger sum, but this income depends in turn upon 
the publisher’s skill in multiplying customers for the adver- 
tising medium. Thus he is moved to gather news from far 
and near of things he thinks might interest the clientele he 
seeks to win and hold. He tries to tell his stories with a 
flavor that he thinks will suit his readers’ tastes. He em- 
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ploys commentators to write his editorials who can sense their 
moods. He adds variety to special offerings with hope that 
he will gain the more. He tells the tales of war, of crime, of 
accident, of political and other social controversy; he reports 
the state of markets and of well-attended sports; he records 
the words and deeds of kings and presidents, the comings and 
goings of the local notables. He dispenses syndicated columns 
and other features, including comic strips, in which he thinks 
there is a profitable interest. 

Daily he has to make selection of the items he depends 
upon to win and hold his customers. His criteria in every 
case are essentially the same, whether he deals with news, 
applicants for publicity, or salesmen offering features designed 
to win a larger patronage. Is the proffered matter in keeping 
with the standards he has set? Will its use add more than it 
takes away from the support the paper seeks? 

This radical change in the character of the daily news- 
paper from what it was in the earlier stages of its history 
suggests a reconsideration of the question of the freedom of 
the press. Manifestly the newspaper of today is a vastly 
different enterprise from that familiar to the English con- 
troversialists in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
to the framers of the Constitution of the United States. The 
point at issue is no longer the simple danger that men in 
power may deny the right of publication to opponents. The 
growing complexity and interdependence of society have 
changed the character of this question from what it was in 
earlier times. 

With news-gathering necessarily a large-scale, codper- 
ative enterprise and the newspaper in all except the larger 
centers of population almost inevitably a monopoly, should 
the freedom of the press be wholly unregulated and unre- 
strained? Whose should be the freedom that the Constitu- 
tion guarantees? 

A good reporter wishes to publish accounts of things as 
they appear to him. A commentator covets liberty of utter- 
ance for honest thoughts he has. A reader wishes a variety 
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of matter suited to his taste. Those with causes to serve or 
goods to sell wish the freedom to display their wares. A pub- 
lisher claims the right to select the reporters, commentators, 
and other contributors to his paper in his effort to exploit the 
tastes of readers he aspires to keep, supplying wants already 
cultivated or stimulating others to satisfy with advantage to 
himself. 

Clearly these rights at times impinge upon each other. 
Publishers are largely the custodians of the freedom that 
exists today. The point may be, not whether they have too 
little freedom; but, too much. There are, no doubt, a few 
questions concerning which the dominant social groups are 
unwilling to be plied with facts or arguments contrary to ac- 
cepted views. But in most English-speaking countries re- 
porters or commentators who can find the wherewithal to pay 
a printer are free to market what they have to say to willing 
purchasers, a right that was frequently denied in earlier times. 
The pillories in which Defoe and others stood as targets for 
the passers-by have vanished from the streets. A printer’s 
presses are now seldom broken up. Rarely are publications 
confiscated unless they treat of matters socially taboo. 

The freedom claimed by Mr. Seldes and men with similar 
complaints is of another sort. They suggest that concentra- 
tion by a publisher on the pursuit of profit impairs the freedom 
of reporters in recounting facts and stays the hands of com- 
mentators on questions involving influential interests. It 
would be surprising if this were not true in some degree. The 
manager of a retail shop seldom offers goods that discourage 
patronage by profitable customers. Moreover, the successful 
management of an enterprise as substantial as a profitable 
daily newspaper induces qualities of mind and attitude akin 
to those characteristic of other business executives. Such men 
are apt to be conservative and thus to prefer a minimum of 
news and comment that by its nature seems likely to upset con- 
ventional society. 

The monopolistic character of the enterprise of gathering 
and dispensing news and current comment and the profound 
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influence of the material thus dispensed in shaping mass emo- 
tions certainly raise the question whether a publisher chiefly 
interested in earning profit is the most suitable trustee of this 
undertaking. But the government itself is scarcely an alter- 
native to the individual or corporate owners in the field. It 
needs but to be mentioned to be apparent that those in office 
are incompetent to select criticisms of themselves that merit 
publication. To accord the task to them would insure that 
candidates for their places, as aforetime, would find means for 
subsidizing publications on the other side. 

But might not those who choose matter for publication 
find a better basis for selection than their feeling that it is 
likely to be profitable merchandise? Is it not plausible to think 
that publishers ought to find some more appropriate criteria 
for choosing the peculiar commodities in which they deal? 

At this point arise some of the limitations on freedom to 
which such writers as Mr. Seldes object. To repeat, the free- 
dom assured in the Constitution is to publishers, not to re- 
porters or to authors of comment. Potential readers would 
thus seem to be restricted to the matter for which in the 
opinions of publishers they are willing to pay. But what if 
they ought to be taught to want-something better than that for 
which they have a present taste? 

If that were true, it is not easy to suggest another basis 
than profitable marketability for selecting news and comment 
that does not raise as many difficulties as it cures. An_alter- 
native to confidence in the publisher is to entrust to a public 
agency the task of choosing some items for publication and 
others for suppression in the hope of promoting the general 
good. But this would imply that the chosen agents should 
partake of some fruit giving undoubted discriminating knowl- 
edge of good and evil. 

Might it not be as reasonable to require that publishers 
find space for all items likely to attract a considerable num- 
ber of readers as it would be to insist that they purvey only 
matter that is likely to improve society? Publishers are 
scarcely appropriate agents for deciding whether a mooted 
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change in society would be an improvement or not. Granted 
the propriety of conducting their business as a species of mer- 
chandising, they may well maintain that the probability that 
the material offered will attract readers; that is, profitable 
customers for the paper, is as suitable a basis for its selection 
as any other. But under such an arrangement a publisher 
should naturally expect to be subject to the same regulations 
as other merchants and thus denied the right to offer goods 
generally thought to be injurious to the public social health. 

A frank acknowledgment that a newspaper is a profit- 
seeking adventure in merchandising is not a denial that it is 
a vital public enterprise, as indeed is the distribution of gro- 
ceries. Nor does this admission deprive writers with saleable 
matter of a right to dispense their views. The New York 
Herald-Tribune, for example, has found it profitable in recent 
years to publish and distribute the essays of Mr. Walter 
Lippman. On the other hand, a publisher disposed to betray 
his trust and to use his papers to promote personal whims or 
interests is successful only in a limited degree. Mr. Hearst 
has accumulated a fortune and has acquired papers with a 
wide circulation which he has tried in vain to use to elect 
himself mayor of his city, governor of his state, and Presi- 
dent of the United States. With the help of Tammany Hall 
he was once elected a member of Congress. 

The question of the proper use of the press and the radio 
is vital in current social and political life and deserves a more 
realistic consideration than it has received. Under present 
circumstances the claim of freedom by reporters and com- 
mentators is an academic cry. Newspapers are both monopo- 
listic public utilities and dispensers of merchandise. Their 
management is an important trust. In the general interest 
they may require a measure of regulation as well as freedom. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF WOODROW WILSON 


Woovrow Witson: Lire anp Letrers. By Ray Stannard Baker. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. Five Volumes. Illustrations and indices. 
Pp. xxxiv, 335; vi, 373; xii, 483; vi, 518; xii, 409. $5.00 per volume. 
Wilson’s lasting fame—and the justification for the selection of his 

official biographer—seems more assured with each succeeding volume 
of this great work. Biographer Baker, in spite of such handicaps as 
his confidential relations with Wilson, the fact that he is the chosen 
personal and political interpreter, and other obvious limitations, seems 
to be doing a better job of it than might be expected. This is in no 
sense the final and definitive life of Wilson, that will not come until 
after the Wilson papers become available to historians, but it does point 
the way to an ultimate understanding of Wilson’s character. And it 
must be said that these Baker volumes are invaluable in answering many 
of the questions of people who are doubtful of Wilson’s motives. Each 
volume offers evidence that Wilson was warm hearted and generous, 
rather than an aloof individualist—cold and hard in his dealings—as 
he was (or is) envisioned by many people. 

In the first two volumes—Youth, 1856-1890, and Princeton, 1890- 
1910—Wilson’s life is covered through the formative period and his 
university and professional career. Volume one is the least satisfactory 
of the series. And it is noted that each succeeding volume is an im- 
provement over its predecessor. Thus it has been possible to witness 
the growth of a biographer along with his subject as the story has 
unraveled itself from the Wilson letters and documents. The author’s 
decision to keep his life of Wilson within the strict limits of biography 
by “using only enough of a setting of historical fact to explan the course 
of the man,” has been followed in these friendly, honest volumes which 
show the supposed Wilson enigma not substantiated by fact. The pri- 
mary interest of volumes one and two is personal rather than public. 

In volume three the reformer, fresh from the “battle of Princeton,” 
emerges upon the political stage. The call to leadership is clear, the 
office seeks the man, and the man is willing. The volume is entitled 
“Governor, 1910-1913,” but as regards treatment and content it is con- 
cerned chiefly with the Wilson for president boom. This is as it should 
be, for the idealist in education was undoubtedly thinking beyond the 
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state house in Trenton when he left his academic world for the political 
arena. Yet more emphasis and space could very well have been given 
to the changes inaugurated in New Jersey by the crusading reformer. 
The great liberal of his era moved in fast tempo to a position of national 
leadership. A detailed depiction of this forward movement is the 
spirit that motivates the third volume. Wilson was an idealist in poli- 
tics, and launched without due ceremony into the campaign against the 
“old freedom” political leaders. This story of the trials and triumphs 
of the apostle of the “new freedom” does well to emphasize that he 
was no Don Quixote. “Even a reformer need not be a fool,” as Wilson 
noted, and as to being a radical—“If to seek to go to the root is to be a 
radical, a radical Iam... .” 

As major emphasis is placed upon the incidents concerned with 
Wilson’s candidacy for the presidency, the facts of the Baltimore Con- 
vention and of the campaign of 1912 are related in detail. Here as 
elsewhere in the biography the author assumes his burden to show 
conclusively that, though Wilson at times when under strain seemed 
“cool and hard,” yet “no man was ever more dependent than he... 
upon friends whom he loved and could trust.” Nevertheless, he was 
destined to be lonely: “he could not live without such friendships: and 
yet he feared them. He feared that they would soften his purpose. 
His god was a jealous god: friendship, or love, or sympathy, however 
desperately he craved them, must not crowd in between him and his 
far objective.” f 

The third volume culminates with the chapter on “The President- 
Elect.” Office-grabbing desires of some of the victors were well offset 
by the thought and cool objectiveness of the first Democratic president- 
to-be in sixteen years. He faced his great task, accepted the challenge 
to battle, and set about to select his cabinet. The size of the world, 
true democracy influenced was enlarged with the transfer of the 
champion of the “new freedom” from Princeton, to Trenton, and then 
to Washington. 

Service was the keynote of the first seventeen months of Wilson’s 
presidency, from his inauguration to the war in Europe, and the death 
of Mrs. Wilson. It is treated understandingly in volume four. Inti- 
mate portraits are drawn of the inauguration and of the first weeks of 
a new president in the White House. The question of what to do with 
Bryan and other “deserving” Democrats, as wel! as the matter of con- 
gressional patronage, is given an able and full treatment. The story 
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continues to unwind itself in the form of letters and documents with 
interpreter Baker coining introductory phrases and making “nice” 
summations. Perhaps it is a biographer’s privilege to inject himself 
into the subject matter. But at times one feels that more Wilson and 
less Baker would have made the volumes even more valuable. 

Campaign pledges were the first items disposed of in the reform 
crusade of the “new freedom” administration. The vigor and imagi- 
nation of the Wilson party knew no obstacles. “Dollar Diplomacy” 
was challenged and repudiated by the “New Diplomacy.” The ele- 
ments of Wilson’s genius as a leader are revealed particularly in such 
chapters as “The Struggle for Tariff Revision” and “The Reform of 
the National Currency.” His fixity of purpose as a fighter is seen 
in all of his struggles for idealism—in domestic or foreign matters. 
Chapter VI, “The Mexican Crisis,” is an able treatment of this domi- 
nant Wilsonian trait. But here, as throughout his administration, his 
“problem—as it was his tragedy—was the problem of the idealist, the 
prophet, the far-seeing statesman, set among ancient and stupid prac- 
tices; outworn, if vested traditions; among men not moved as he was 
by impersonal principles, but controlled by immediate interests and 
personal ambitions.” 

From March, 1913, Wilson’s ideal led the way to almost unbeliev- 
able success. It was not done on a popularity platform. He believed 
that “the way to success in this great country with its fair judgments 
is to show that you are not afraid of anybody except God and His 
final verdict.” But in August, 1914, the march of events—the Euro- 
pean catastrophe, and the death of Mrs. Wilson—were to change every- 
thing. One of the finest services the biographer has done is to portray 
the love, and sympathetic relationship that existed between the President 
and Mrs. Ellen Axson Wilson. Their family life was ideal. In the 
number of personal letters to friends, used in this volume to show Wil- 
son’s true nature, many of those to Mary A. Hulbert are quoted, prob- 
ably more than necessary, but they do reveal the intimate side of Wilson 
on many questions and show the fine basis on which his closest friend- 
ships existed. 

President Wilson in the period of “Neutrality, 1914-1915,” is the 
subject of volume five. As in the earlier volumes these trying days 
have been interpreted in the light of the Wilson papers. Of the 
volumes now published it is to be said that they will be a boon to those 
who would know the real Woodrow Wilson. The Wilson enigma is 
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explained satisfactorily. Throughout, the character and ideals of this 
great American dominate the interest of the narrative. 


A. A. Rocers. 


ADDITION TO ECONOMIC LITERATURE 


Income anD Economic Procress. By Harold G. Moulton. Washington, D. C.: 

The Brookings Institution. 1935. Pp. 165 and appendixes. $2.00. 

This book is disappointing—not disappointing in the caliber of the 
research it reflects, nor in the facility with which its able author presents 
his findings, but disappointing in the apparent futility of the solution 
Mr. Moulton prescribes for the ills of our economic system. 

Four years ago the eminent group of scholars on the staff of the 
Brookings Institution commenced a fundamental appraisal of the 
existing economic system. Are the United States, they asked, with all 
their natural resources, farms, mines, and factories, able to produce 
sufficient food, clothing, and other forms of wealth to provide a decent 
standard of living for every American family? If they are able, then 
why are ten million families now living in this, the richest nation of 
the world, on a standard insufficient to insure human health and effi- 
ciency? 

To these basic questions three previous volumes presented by the 
Brookings Institution, America’s Capacity to Produce, America’s Ca- 
pacity to Consume, and The Formation of Capital, supplied significant 
answers. The current and concluding volume of this series offers a 
diagnosis of the ills of the entire economic system and prescribes a 
remedy. 

Analyzing first the productive side of the economic system, these 
scholars found that there is no lack of facilities—farms, mines, fac- 
tories, and machinery—with which to produce goods to satisfy human 
wants. Rather, statistics revealed that even in the peak year of 1929 
at least nineteen per cent of this productive equipment and about twenty 
per cent of the available labor supply was lying idle. 

Squarely, the blame is charged to “our manner of distributing the 
national income.” “The primary source of economic difficulty” is the 
lack of “purchasing power adequate to call forth the full use of our 
productive capacity.” This maldistribution of income results in a 
chronic inability—despite such devices as high pressure salesmanship, 
installment credits, and loans to facilitate foreign purchases—to find 
market outlets adequate to absorb our full productive capacity. 
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Turning to the task of prescribing a remedy for the devastating ills 
of the prevailing system; Mr. Moulton succinctly pictures the task of 
restoring sound prosperity. “Our problem is to determine,” he writes, 
“whether the flow of the income stream to the various groups in society 
can be so modified as to expand progressively the effective demand for 
goods and thus evoke an ever greater volume of production—which 
would mean a steadily augmenting aggregate income to be divided.” 

The fallacious panaceas of the “share-the-wealthers” and their ilk 
are disposed of with dispatch. Then turning to the most frequently dis- 
cussed methods of bringing about a better distribution of income, Mr. 
Moulton analyzes the foundations upon which such programs as the 
“soak-the-rich” taxes, the A.A.A., the P.W.A., the N.R.A., and gov- 
ernment relief policies are based. 

Probably the simplest method of redistributing income is that of 
transferring money by the machinery of taxation from those who are 
amply supplied to those who have little. Of this method, Mr. Moulton 
is extremely critical. High taxes, he objects, will reduce the volume 
of goods produced by discouraging business men who might undertake 
increased production. Only when tax funds are expended for truly 
necessary or productive purposes, such as the construction of worth- 
while, needed P.W.A. projects, would he qualify his objection. 

The compulsory increase of money wages, such as was provided 
for by the N.R.A., is a method of transferring income from one to 
another which Mr. Moulton admits has some merit. He objects, how- 
ever, that the added costs to employers will discourage the expansion of 
production, increase the price of goods, and, in the end, the real income 
of the masses is not increased. 

In Mr. Moulton’s opinion the only method by which continued eco- 
nomic progress may be sought and the standard of living of many 
families raised is by the persistent automatic reduction of prices result- 
ing from competition. By this method the benefits of technical improve- 
ments are disseminated automatically in lower prices and consequently 
larger real incomes to all. Then, too, this method promotes the produc- 
tion of a larger volume of goods, and its prompt and thorough distribu- 
tion among the entire population, rather than centering upon a redis- 
tribution of an existing amount of income. 

After outlining this pathway to economic progress—which is the 
antithesis of what business men seek through trade associations and 
government has sought through codes and production control agree- 
ments—the author naively admits that this method of disseminating 
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income has not worked so well in the past. In fact, he states, “the com- 
petitive process upon which we rely to disseminate the benefits of 
progress has failed to function with expected effectiveness.” In short, 
Mr. Moulton offers us a vehicle to ride back to prosperity which, he 
admits, has four flat tires. 

Although to many who have eagerly looked forward to the publica- 
tion of this fourth volume of the analysis of the distribution of wealth 
and income in relation to economic progress, the major conclusion will 
seem to be contrary to the evidence these students have marshaled ; gen- 
eral agreement will be had that together the four volumes represent a 
notable addition to economic literature. In fact, they represent the most 
realistic and fundamental contribution to the study of the manner in 
which man makes (or fails to make) a living in the twentieth century 
that has been made in recent years. 

Joun J. Corson, ITI. 


TWO BOOKS ON VOLTAIRE 


Vortarre. By André Maurois. Paris: Gallimard, 1935. Pp. 140. 12 frs. 
Vottarre. By Henry N. Brailsford. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 

Pp. 251. $1.25. 

If there is one sort of book which especially tempts misjudgment, 
it is the new book of the man whom everybody knows. Mr. Maurois’s 
work comes within the category: perhaps no living French author is 
more widely known and respected by American readers than he. 

A knowledge of the biography which he sketches is so much a 
part of the patrimony of every educated person that there is no need 
to retrace here, even briefly, its salient features. Fate gave Vol- 
taire genius; life brought him experience and, especially after 1755, a 
tremendous urge to combat the hypocrisies, prejudices, and social evils 
which cried aloud around him. Historically he was of the pre-Revo- 
lutionary Eighteenth Century, a time when the world was in travail ; 
unquestionably the significance of the epoch and his spade-work in 
relationship to it have tended to divert attention from Voltaire the 
man. And, too, as Maurois suggests, great men are fixed for posterity in 
one of the ages of life; thus Byron is the handsome adolescent of 1812, 
Tolstoy is the bearded peasant in rustic blouse, and Voltaire is “le malin 
vieillard de Ferney, maigre, rincanant, squelettique, tel que la sculpté 
Houdon.” It is in the correction of such oversights that the precise 
value of Maurois’s work is to be found. Following his usual, some- 
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what discursive method—Maurois is by nature an essayist—he sets 
before the reader an individual with many flaws—sins, even, and 
startling limitations; an individual not measured easily, but one who 
plunged with might and main into all the immense problems of creeds 
and governments, into the speculations of the philosophers, into all 
lines of literary endeavor, into the antagonisms of society; a man 
whose greatness was essential, yes, but whose personality was greater. 
I venture to suggest the book as an approach to an individual whose 
personality has become obscured by the patient labors of the critics, 
whose vast learning constantly thrusts upon us irrelevances whose 
only excuse is that they may be called facts. 

Mr. Brailsford’s treatment is primarily an evaluation, sober and 
accurate. His Shelley, Godwin and Their Circle gives one a welcome 
foretaste of what to expect from the Voltaire. Nor is one disap- 
pointed. Much more critical than Maurois, he has managed to com- 
press within the limits of two hundred and fifty pages a well-written 
appraisal of the man, and, in the main, of his works—a feat of no 
small proportions, because Voltaire is one of those individuals like 
Beethoven, Rousseau, and Coleridge about whom it seems impossible 
to write shortly and adequately. The work has two central chapters, 
points of major emphasis: the first, Chapter IV, is a revaluation and 
summary of the historian.. “He made only the slightest systematic 
contribution to a scientific interpretation of history. In that, Montes- 
quieu surpassed him immeasurably ... . he (Voltaire) brought to his- 
tory a vivid sense of the continuity of man’s life in time. He tried, 
as few of his successors did until our own day, to see the story of man- 
kind as a whole, with China, India, and even Japan prominent in the 
vast landscape. His chief contribution, however, was that he brought 
to history the modern conception of causation.’”” The second, Chapter 
IX, is an interpretation of ’Infame and of Voltaire’s deism. To my 
mind, this is the choice portion of the book, both for its brilliance of 
phrasing, explicitness, and clarity. “L’Infame was the accursed power 
that had tossed the spirited head of young de la Barre into the flames 

. it was the dark force, as stupid as it was cruel, that had robbed 
France of the hands and brains of half-a-million industrious Huguenots. 
It was a power with a venerable history behind it, yet it still lived 
in the happy century of enlightenment, rabid in Toulouse, brutal in 
Abbeville, and firmly entrenched in the highest law court of the capital.” 
The weakest pages are probably those which deal with Candide. Too 
compressed, they fail to bring out the background and the full signifi- 
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cance of the conte. If the chapter could have included some such ma- 
terial as is found in Professor Haven’s excellent summary prefacing a 
recent classroom edition of the story (Holt, 1934, pp. xxviii-lxii) it 
would have been greatly strengthened. This may be only the peculiar 
fancy of a reviewer for more completeness on what seems to him of 
much importance. It is, after all, of minor importance in the face 
of the unquestionable value of the work as a whole. 

It is not possible to do justice to Mr. Brailsford’s book in a brief 
review, nor is it here attempted. Only a few comments are offered, 
which are suggested by the more striking portions of the work. The 
task has been wrought out with painstaking and conscientious fidelity ; 
the product will certainly stand beside Lytton Strachey’s volume of the 
same series, “The Home University Library,” as indispensable for gen- 
eral and introductory purposes. It may be freely recommended, while 
for its special qualities, to some of which I have briefly alluded, it 
deserves to be weighed by all students in the field. 


I. W. Brock. 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY’S LETTERS 


Letrrers To Harriet. By William Vaughn Moody. Edited, with Introduction 
and Conclusion, by Percy MacKaye. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1935. Pp. xii, 458. $3.50. 

The letters included in the present volume are those written by the 
poet Moody between the years 1901 and 1909 to Harriet Tilden Brain- 
ard, the lady who became his wife. Some few of them have been pub- 
lished before, in Mr. David D. Henry’s study of Moody and his works. 
Because of the absence of the love motif in them we infer that pas- 
sages have been deleted, although no statement to that effect is made 
by their editor. They supplement the collection of the poet’s epistles 
selected and edited by Daniel Gregory Mason and offer not only new 
information in regard to his plays and poems but also a store of enter- 
taining reading. 

The entertainment comes largely from the ability of Moody to 
describe with wit and warm human sympathy the sights and adventures 
which compensated for the wearisomeness of travel. A trip with Ham- 
lin Garland across the Continental Divide, a tour of Greece—during 
which he read the Greek dramatists, and slipped on Mount Parnassus— 
a journey through Italy, a vacation on Mackinac Island, a stay among 
the Indians of Arizona, a barnstorming venture with the first company 
that played The Great Divide—these are a few of the travels which 
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supplied the man with interesting matter to report to his crippled friend 
in Chicago who anxiously awaited news from him. 

Less entertaining, but valuable historically, are the letters which 
describe Moody’s visits to the theater in New York and the composi- 
tion of his own works. At times, also, there is mention of the activi- 
ties of a little group of writers who sought during the early days of 
this century to provide the American stage with artistic drama. For 
example, in 1907, Moody bearded Charles Frohman in his den to urge 
upon him the production of E. A. Robinson’s The Porcupine. The 
result in this case was merely the scribbled comment, “Not available 
for stage.” Mr. MacKaye’s introduction gives us, among other things 
connected with Moody, an account of the efforts of this little group, con- 
sisting of such people as Josephine Peabody, Ridgely Torrence, Olive 
Dargan, and MacKaye himself. Historians have touched rather lightly 
the dramatic activities of this group—Moody excepted—and consequent- 
ly Mr. MacKaye’s introduction is of great importance to the student. 
Salted away in it, or in the concluding notes in the volumes, are many 
valuable facts and hints relating to the above-mentioned people, to 
Vachel Lindsay, and others; and, of course, there is a plenteous store 
of fine-flavored personal appraisal of Moody by the man who sought 
to immortalize him in the poem “Uriel.” 

A very unusual description of the psychology of poetic creation is 
to be found in one of the letters from Florence, Italy, dated May 1, 
1907, which refers to the unfinished culmination of Moody’s dramatic 
trilogy, The Death of Eve: 

To speak plainly, as I was walking along the street thinking of nothing but 
the good feel of the sun and the good taste of the air, suddenly something clicked 
inside my head, a kaleidoscopic down-rush and up-thrust and over-tumble of 
broken pictures and half-thoughts passed before my mind, whirled a minute, 
settled into place, and behold! there was the third part of my trilogy. For an 
hour, or a quarter of a second, or however long it lasted, it was plain as print 
and as perfect as the atomic structure of a jewel. This morning it is dim and 
disjointed again, but that does not much discourage me, for I have seen it once, 
and I shall see it again, according to all the precedents in my mental history. 
Also according to precedent, it is nothing actually new, but a rushing into 


organic relation to each other of several things which I have thought of for a 
long time. 


It cannot be said that Letters to Harriet gives anything like a well- 
rounded picture of the author of The Great Divide—in spite of the 
valuable and well-written side-lights from the pen of its distinguished 
editor. There is little or nothing in these particular letters of Moody 
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as the friend of man—the believer in the economic and spiritual impli- 
cations of democracy. To our mind, this lack is an important one, for 
the literary world may remember Moody as a poetic champion of in- 
dividual rights rather than as the author of a once-popular play or as a 
refurbisher of classical allegory. 

CLARENCE GOHDES. 


A STUDY OF A MODERN WOMAN 


MARGUERITE OF NAVARRE: First MoperN Woman. By Samuel Putnam. New 

York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1935. Illustrated. Pp. 391. $3.50. 

Mr. Putnam, student and translator of Rabelais, has now extended 
his interpretation of the French Renaissance, and offers a companion- 
piece. This time he studies a type of woman which in older parlance 
was called the virago. Despite his amiable disposition to present a case 
for Marguerite of Navarre as the first modern woman, he actually 
wins the reader to the conviction that Marguerite’s mother, Louise of 
Savoy, should be awarded the badge of priority. She, too, used to stroll 
in her flower garden; she likewise made room about her for a circle 
of culture; and she bent her mind ceaselessly to advance the interests 
of her favorite man, that is, her son Francois, and long-idolized brother 
of Marguerite. Or, rather, is it not a fact that Louise and Marguerite 
each displayed the managerial range of a typical French woman? Or 
had they both taken lessons of Anne of Beaujeu? 

Or did history toy with the idea of repeating itself? For like Louise, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine was possessed of restless energy in twelfth- 
century politics and in other fields, and had daughters who were patrons 
of poetry, love, and Platonism, who were sponsors for new codes of 
belief and behavior. At all events, a stream of platonic thought, asso- 
ciable with love and its psychology, found a passage down through 
French literature from the twelfth century to the sixteenth, and there 
united with that current of Italian Neo-Platonism which Mr. Putnam 
rightly emphasizes as congenial to Marguerite. Such a confluence was 
already visible in the work of Jean Le Maire de Belges. He preceded 
Marguerite by correlating suggestions from Dante with the medieval 
French theme of reason and sensuality as part of a doctrine of love. 
From Boccaccio, as well as from her own companions, Marguerite 
caught and expressed a delicate phase of voluttd, a phenomenon excep- 
tional in English literature. Save in a quotation from Abel Lefranc, 
Mr. Putnam has barely conveyed to the reader this quality in his 
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heroine. Less diffusiveness and repetition would have given space for 
ampler quotations from Marguerite when her special touch and spirit 
are most manifest. 

Difficulty for the reader arises from several abrupt and unexplained 
changes of residence. Though the author achieves something of the 
atmosphere of Cognac, Amboise, Argentan, and Nérac, he tends to slight 
Blois and Fontainebleau. Except for Louise and Frangois I, the Duke 
of Alencon (Marguerite’s first husband) and his mother, and Henri of 
Navarre, most of the characters—for instance, Clément Marot—do not 
come to life. Marguerite’s dealings with the Emperor Charles, however, 
and the affair of the Placards occupy the best pages of the biography. 
The latter episode and the periodic hunts for heresy on the part of the 
monopolistic Sorbonne are parallel with our times, when political and 
economic zealots sniff about the paths of Academus for infringements 
of their gospel. In the France of the sixteenth century it was some- 
times dangerous to seek whatever truth could be reached by the study 
of Hebrew and Greek as a preparation for a better understanding of 
the Bible. After the trying period of the captivity of Francois I, many 
of the authorities became jumpy. Mr. Putnam handles well the dis- 
illusionment which Marguerite experienced as she loyally defended her 
protégés in learning and reform, and found her royal brother to be a 
less than heroic figure. Our sympathy is well bespoken as we watch 
the situation of the last years when death successively took off the 
members of the once intimate and hopeful family trio—Louise in 1531, 
Francois in 1547, and Marguerite in 1549. An apt tribute is that paid 
the Queen by Ronsard, master of music in verse, and sad appreciator 
of outward and inward beauty. 

E. C. KNow Ton. 


GREEK AND ROMAN CRITICISM 


Literary Criticism In AnTiguity. By J. W. H. Atkins. Cambridge: University 

Press, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. 199, 363. $7.50. 

In the critical chaos of the present day it is a pleasure to read this 
survey of the literary theory of Greece and Rome, a theory that was 
founded on the truth of humanity and not on the whirligig of impres- 
sionistic fancy. The twentieth-century reader by no means lays himself 
open to the charge of invoking the Ubi sunt formula when he laments 
the state of criticism in his own age: he looks about him and sees the 
weekly journals confusing paraphrase and appraisal, the metropolitan 
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hacks reading a book a day without setting aside an hour for thought, 
the “smartcharts” preferring pyrotechnics to judgment, and the scholarly 
organs succumbing to professional rivalries and the parade of inac- 
curacies. 

Perhaps our feverish and naive and ill-read generation should not 
be expected to produce a Dryden, a Coleridge, or an Arnold. But surely 
the temporary gods, such as T. S. Eliot, Lewis Mumford, and Ludwig 
Lewisohn, are not the proponents of critical doctrines which can long 
endure, nor are they themselves critics who can bring criticism to its 
proper rank. Indeed, the freelancers, the columnists, and the academi- 
cians would be wise to weigh Mr. Atkins’s concluding sentences. 


And never probably has the steadying influence of antiquity been more needed 
than it is to-day, when amid the bewilderment of new aims, new methods and 
standards, the one point of common agreement is the revolt against all conventions 
in art. The results are seen in the eccentricities, the disharmonies that prevail; in 
the unflagging efforts after a capricious and assertive self-expression; and in the 
attempts at rendering all things new and most things violent in art. To an age 
perplexed antiquity comes with its teaching of other things. It suggests that art 
is a blend of both representation and expression; that its true ends are attained 
when there is a balance of free creation and control; and further, that its appeal 
is directed neither to an individual nor to an age but to something elemental and 
universal in man. And in these ideas and counsels are summed up not the least 
of the findings of antiquity. They are the considered judgments of sane and 
fastidious critics; and in art, as in life, it is the part of wisdom to let the ages 
instruct the years. 


This sketch of the development of ancient criticism, as Mr. Atkins 
too modestly subtitles his volumes, should be a most welcome addition 
to the shelves of the scholar or the serious reader. Because surveys of 
the critical thought of more than one nation are quite rare, the monu- 
ment of understanding and misunderstanding by George Saintsbury has 
assumed a false importance. The valuable book by D’Alton in 1931 
treats Roman criticism only. Mr. Atkins’s work unfolds the whole of 
Greek and Latin theory, and places all students of European literature 
under an obligation. 

The first volume is devoted to the Greek critics, and the much larger 
second volume to the Graeco-Roman. Mr. Atkins gives enough atten- 
tion to the major figures, Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Longinus, without 
at all slighting the lesser ones. After a note on texts and translations at 
the beginning of each chapter he proceeds to a definition and explanation 
of the critic’s work, quoting, citing, and summarizing with skill. He 
makes plain the influences that produced the critic’s ideas—the intel- 
lectual inheritance, the ferment of the age, the individual point of view 
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—and thus provides ample information for differences with distinctions 
among the ancients, whom we too frequently confuse and often too 
loosely group. He includes the interrelations of ideas, schools, and 
critics, thereby showing the progress of theory. Another excellence of 
these two volumes is the sufficient consideration of rhetorical criticism. 
Mr. Atkins does not seek to promote new interpretations and accord- 
ingly does not lose himself in minutiz; he has instead mastered the 
documents primary and secondary with the aim of disclosing the origins 
of many critical doctrines still known to or but half-hidden from modern 
students. He has, in short, presented in lucid and readable form a 
sound, comprehensive, and truly useful history of the principles which 
animated the art of the word in antiquity. 
RicHMoND P. Bonn. 


INNER WORKINGS OF CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


Evotution or Executive DEPARTMENTS OF THE CONTINENTAL Concress, 1774- 
1789. By Jennings B. Sanders. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1935. Pp. ix, 213. $2.00. 

One of the distinctive contributions of America to the realm of 
political science is the division of the government into more or less 
clearly defined executive, legislative, and judicial departments. How 
this came about may not be easily stated, but it was based more upon 
practical experience than upon political theory, much of which ex- 
perience was gained in the Continental Congress. The Congress, faced 
with immediate problems, readily assumed both the legislative and 
executive functions, and in many ways the executive business, con- 
ducted by committees, was more important and arduous than the legis- 
lative. But the physical burden of serving on many committees deal- 
ing with a multitude of details, the difficulty of fixing responsibility, 
the fluctuating and gradually dwindling membership of the Congress, 
and the ever present sectional distrusts, insistently demanded other 
methods. Then Boards, composed partly of members of Congress and 
partly of outsiders, frequently selected for political considerations, 
supplanted the committees. This was an improvement but not a 
remedy, and beginning in 1781 the Departments of War, Foreign 
Affairs, and Treasury were created. The Post Office was “a single- 
headed Department from the beginning.” 

This gradual evolution from committees to Boards to Departments 
was not without opposition from the “Dispersionists,” represented by 
the Adamses, who still feared executive tyranny. Unlike the “Con- 
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centrationists,” they wished to disperse power among many hands, at 
the risk of sacrificing efficiency to republicanism. The reviewer thinks 
the volume would have a greater claim to significance if there had been 
a more adequate discussion of these two schools of thought. 

It reveals, more adequately than any other work, the complexities, 
problems, and politics of the inner workings of the Congress, although 
there is a tendency to be too much concerned about the details of the 
management of the executive departments, as instanced by the account 
of the Post Office Department. The author is not always successful 
in making the distinction between his central theme and larger ques- 
tions concerning the Revolution. But these defects are not serious, and, 
except for the suggestion made in the above paragraph, we think Pro- 
fessor Sanders has exhausted the possibilities of his subject. 

R. H. Woopy. 





ANTHOLOGY OF SOUTHERN POEMS 


SouTHERN Poets: Representative Selections. With Introduction, Bibliography, 
and Notes by Edd Winfield Parks. (American Writers Series.) New York, 
etc.: American Book Company, 1936. Pp. cxlviii, 419. $1.00. 

The appearance of this little anthology of Southern poems, chiefly 
prepared for classroom use, is one of the encouraging signs that scholars 
are beginning to attack anew the many literary problems of the South, 
and calls for more attention than that usually given a textbook. Fully 
aware of the reefs that encompass the student of Southern letters, Dr. 
Parks, of the University of Georgia, has steered in well-traveled lanes, 
in a readable introduction of over a hundred pages, and along the way, 
in his footnotes, pointed out some of the shallows and depths that have 
not yet been sounded, for there are many discoveries and much charting 
still to be done before a real estimate of Southern literature can be made. 
There is a great need of bibliographies, check-lists of newspapers and 
magazines, finding-lists, studies of individual authors and general topics, 
and calendars of manuscripts. 

The Southern anthology was born in the 1850’s and 1860's and re- 
ceived its baptismal fire in the Civil War, when Southerners hastily 
clipped, pasted, and published their own textbooks. Most of them were 
productions of the conscious Southern mind, done in a spirit of exuber- 
ant sectional pride and lacking cold, detached objectivity, factual notes, 
and scholarly paraphernalia. Fortunately, the era of sectional patriotism 
has passed. Southern Poets has none of the poor qualities of the early 
textbooks and anthologies. Among the poets included in this collection 
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are John Smith, Francis Scott Key, Richard Henry Wilde, Edward 
Coote Pinkney, Simms, Chivers, Poe, the two Cookes, Timrod, the 
Haynes, Lanier, Father Tabb, Abram J. Ryan, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese, M. J. Cawein, DuBose Heyward, J. G. Fletcher, John Crowe 
Ransom, Cale Young Rice, John Peale Bishop,~Donald Davidson, 
Josephine Pinckney, Allen Tate, Merrill Moore, Robert Penn Warren, 
and Jesse Stuart. 

An interesting and worthwhile feature of the volume is the appen- 
dix, entitled “Theories of Poetry by Southerners” and made up of selec- 
tions from letters, prefaces, essays, and addresses. The book has a 
serviceable bibliography, notes, and an index. There are a few typo- 
graphical errors, and the editor perpetuates a mistake in the date of 
Timrod’s birth—his birth year was 1828, not 1829. 

Davin K. JAcKsoN. 


A HEROIC INDIVIDUAL 


Joan or Arc. By Milton Waldman. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1935. 
Illustrated. Pp. 338. $3.50. 


A biography of Joan of Arc need not be marred either by animus 
against an institution or by ecstatic enthusiasm. The unusual quantity 


of evidence about her life—much of it under oath—is ample to enable 
her qualities to shine forth. The aim of Mr. Waldman has been to 
achieve a difficult middle course between extremes of adulation and 
derision and yet not to lose sight of true greatness in his subject. 

He deals with the popular ideas of the fifteenth century and with 
the elements of the education of Joan in such a way as to explain not 
only her attitude toward the Voices as a normal development in an 
idealistic girl, but also the almost universal response to her activity, 
once she began to succeed. Many of the common folk were only too 
well prepared to believe in her. Among those who were discouraged 
and skeptical she won her way because she was able to hearten their 
inward hopes for the realm, and to suggest a possible course out. When 
she failed, the reason was usually her trustfulness or lack of experience, 
or the array of obstacles resident in the general predicament of the 
Dauphin’s court. Two uncertain factors were the weak Dauphin- 
King, and about him the closed corporation over which the inert 
favorite Trémoille presided. A person who like Joan has a direct and 
honest solution often has to run a gauntlet of secretaries and minor 
officials who have their own irons in the fire. Man as a political animal 
appears incapable of doing without machines and bureaucracies, whether 
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they be feudal, absolutist, or democratic. He proves himself practical 
only if he never votes for a cause without payment in kind. 

Mr. Waldman reveals the complications of that problem of the 
weak ruler and the favorite—a motif which recurs in the politics of 
the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance. He builds up the con- 
ception that Joan gained military competence rapidly, and that she per- 
sisted in applying to that part of her mission the speed of attack by 
day or night which advanced her in other directions. She saw the 
heart of the difficulty and hewed directly to it. 

This same eye to simple reality as it came to her made her a match 
for Cauchon, whose mastery in a great case was, he hoped, to raise 
him to higher stations. Mr. Waldman makes clear the capacity of 
Joan’s chief adversary. This formidable Bishop of Beauvois adhered 
admirably to the finer requirements of the contest. He had to satisfy 
the English and the Burgundian groups, and to measure up to the 
requirements of the University of Paris, which maintained a monopoly 
in theological dialectic and promotion. It is not surprising that Joan 
at times faltered with weariness, ill health, and isolation, or that she, 
like others endowed with religious perception, should not invariably 
discern the fit moment for applying the gift. But the outcome makes 
plain that Joan was of noble stature. 

The discrimination which Mr. Waldman constantly makes between 
the reasonable truth about her and the equally contemporary myth 
convinces us that when matters larger than her physical life were at 
stake, even a myth, however clumsy in itself, might symbolize a higher 
reality such as enfolds every heroic individual. 

E. C. KNow.Ton. 


DRESS AND BEHAVIOR IN SWISS CITIES 


CostUME AND ConpucT IN THE Laws oF Base, Bern, AND Zuricn, 1370-1800. 
By John Martin Vincent. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 
Pp. xiii, 170. $2.50. 

Professor Vincent offers in this slender volume fruits of studies 
which have engaged him for a number of years. His earlier work was 
on the history and government of Switzerland. Later he became inter- 
ested himself in sumptuary legislation in European countries and stimu- 
lated his students to investigate the subject. In this study he offers his 
own findings on the latter subject in communities with whose records 
his earlier work made him familiar. The book is illustrated with suit- 
able cuts and has appended tables of information that could be pre- 


sented in that form. W. T. LaprADE 
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Watter J. Maruerty (A.B., William Jewell College; M.A., 
Washington University) is Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration and Acting Dean of the General College of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. He is former president of the Southern Eco- 
nomic Association and former president of the American Associa- 


tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. 


JEANNETTE P. Nicnots (A.B., Kuox College; Ph.D., Columbia, 
University) is making detailed analyses of predicaments into which 
economic change has catapulted American politicians. These 
studies are largely concerned with monetary contretemps. The 
present article is based principally upon State Department archives 
and the Atkinson MSS. 


NIKANDER STRELSKY, author of “Bunin: Eclectic of the Future,” 


is instructor in Russian at Vassar College. 


W. T. Coucn was born in Virginia (1901) and has lived in the 
South all his life. He was Assistant Director of The University 
of North Carolina Press from 1925 to 1932, and since 1932 has 


been Director. He is the editor of Culture in the South (1934). 


KarL LoEWENSTEIN is a member of the faculty of Amherst 
College in the Department of Political Science. Professor 
Loewenstein has written a number of books on subjects pertain- 


ing to his field. 


T. Swann Harpine, for vighteen years a research chemist in 
and out of government service, has been editor of scientific publi- 
cations for a government department since 1928, and a free-lance 
writer since 1910. He is the author of a number of books on 
various subjects, nonsense humor, popular science, the medical 
profession, and federal government finance, and is a frequent con- 
tributor to scientific and popular journals. 

J. Frep Rippy, Professor of History, Duke University, is the 
author of several books and numerous articles on Hispanic Ameri- 


can history and the foreign relations of the United States. 
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we sprons or pleasure may 
take you along strange roads 
and to strange places. But the 
lines to home are never broken. 
Day and night—north, south, 
east and west—you are in touch 
by telephone. 

The privilege of talking with 
almost any one, any time, any- 
where is distinctly American. 
Service in this country is not 
limited to large cities, thickly 
populated centers or certain 
hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones 


BELE& 


TELE P Rams 


in the world, more than 50% 
are in the United States—con- 
nected with the Bell telephone 
in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the 
number of telephones in relation 
to population, with 13 for every 
hundred people. The average for 
Europe is less than three. 

Universal service in this coun- 
try did not just happen. It has 
been made possible by 
the development of 
the Bell System over \ 
the past half-century. 
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